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Farm epartinent. 


by J. H. Brewn, who lives on his 
oom rc Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. A 
correspondence for this department should be 
gent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





GET READY FOR THE ‘‘MISTAKES, FAIL- 
URES AND BLUNDERS SPECIAL.” 

The Farmer has decided to make 
this a special issue, and asks the edi- 
tors of all the various departments of 
the paper to help make it a success. 
Correspondents are earnestly requested 
to send in short, terse articles concern- 
ing any mistakes, failures and blun- 
ders they have made during the past 
year in any of their farm -vork cr 
practice. ae 

We frequently make mistakes oT 
failures, through no fault of our owh. 
Under the same conditions, next sea- 
son, the same practice or methods in 
detail may prove entirely satisfactory 
and productive of good results. This 
applies to our regular farm practice. 

Whic special issne is intended io fur- 
nish a review of the year’s work relat- 
ing to all the various departments of 
The Farmer. Not only the regular 
farm and stock departments are in- 
eluded in this review, but members, 
readers and correspondents of thle 
Farmers’ Club, the Grange and House- 
hold are invited to contribute. Let us 
all “turn in” to make the special ore 
of the very best in all departments of 
the paper. To our brother farmers 
who read and occasionally write for 
the Farm and Dairy departments, we 
wish to urge the sending of a hort ar- 
ticle on your experience in making mis- 
takes and failures during the past sea- 
son. It is said that confession is good 
for the soul, and this may prove a gocd 
opportunity to “get in” a good confes- 
sion. 

This “special” will be issued January 
1, 1898. All matter must be in the va- 
rious editors’ hands by December 15. 

QUALITY OF CORN STOVER. 

. Probably there has not been 1 time 
in many years when so much fodder 
was cut by the frost as this fall. In 
nearly every portion of the Staie—ex- 
cept along favored locations on the 
shores of Lake Michigan—the corn wis 
badly frosted before it was _ really 
ready for cutting and shocking, in 
some sections. 

There will be an immense amount of 
this corn stover to feed out this win- 
ter, and we are sorry to find pienty 
of it still exposed in small shocks to 
the beating storms of wind, rain and 
snow. 

There is an actual loss in feeding 
value in this frosted and weather-ex- 
posed corn stover, far beyond the esti- 
Mation of the farmer who feeds such 
stuff to his stock, and to dairy cattle 
in particular. We doubt being far cut 
of the way in claiming an average 
loss of one-quarter of the digestible 
nutrients in its average feeding value. 

Properly matured corn stover, put 


cattle, either cut or shredded, has been 
the cheapest provender we could se- 
cure during the last two winters, aud 
practically no hay whatever was fed. 
This winter we have plenty of hay 
also, and shall feed hay once each day, 
preferably at noon. 

The stover is compactly stored in the 
barrack we built last June for the pur- 
pose of holding both wheat bund'es 
and corn stover. It is now. in jerfect 
condition for feeding, and will remain 
so all winter long. We hope many of 
our brother farmers will try the bar- 
rack for this purpose another season. 

WANTS THAT DISCARDED WEEDER. 

I saw an article in your paper two 
or three months ago, wherein some 
man had no use for a weeder. Claimed 
it was death to crops. 

If it is, why wouldn’t a drag be? A 
great many drag their corn and potato 
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If I were in your place, I would try 
to get another two-horse tread power. 
A second-hand power is just as good 
and can be bought cheap. By vonuect- 
ing to a line shaft you could ase both 
powers as easily as one. I find the 
tread power good, but for the model 
power give me the gasoline engine. 
The windmill goes when the wind 
blows a gale, and at no other time. 

Wayne Co., Mich. J. J. SAVAGE. 


Were we to purchase another tread 
power, it would be a three-horse ma- 
chine. A three-horse power costs but 
a little more than a one or two-horse, 
and one can use one, two or three 
horses, as wanted. 

One can also “*--"'> up “two tread 
powers, as you suggest, to good adyan- 
tage, under certain conditions. The 
power windmill pleases us perfeccly, 
and does all the work we wish it to do, 
and at proper times. ‘The tread power 














ground before the plants are up 
through the soil, and again two or 
three times after they come cp. I 
should think a drag would be worse 
than a good weeder. 

This man offered his weeder for sale, 
and I want it. What kind is it, and 


what does he ask for it? 
Cass Co., Mich. ALLEN E, IVES. 


The trouble with the weeder was in 
its use at the wrong time, as las been 
frequently stated. It is a special pur- 
pose tool, and is used more after tke 
average owner has “possessed” it for 
several years. At least, that «was our 
experience. We forward desired in- 
formation by mail. : 
TREAD POWER GOOD, BUT PREFERS A 

GASOLINE ENGINE. 

Yot"have made the statement sev- 
eral times that you couldn’t grind corn 
in the ear to an advantage with your 








Fig. 1. 


also runs our creamery machinery “like 
a top,” and at a perfectly even speed. 





TWO SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN LEV- 
ELING. 





In setting a building on stones, sup- 
posing that the posts rest directly on 
the stones as buildings ought to do, 
it is usual to take great pains to have 
the stones exactly level with each 
other and to cut the posts all of the 
same length. If large, rough stones 





are used, as must generally be used 
in the country, this is most difficult 
and tedious to accomplish. 

A far simpler and better plan is to 
set the stones where they are wanted 
without trying to have them all of a 
certain height and then to cut the 


























under cover and fed out to our dairy 


tread power. I have a_ three-horse 
tread power to do my grinding, and 
still haven’t power to run a ten-inch 
burr grinder to any advantage. 

I use the ten-inch grinder to crush 
with, which gets the cob quite tine, and 
then mix with oats, or any other kind 
of grain, and then run through a six- 
inch burr grinder, which has a capacity 
of ten to fifteen bushels per hour. | 

I prefer the six-inch burr 10 eny | 
other grinder, as the work is done rear | 
the shaft, thus needing less power to | 


do the same work. | 
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posts to fit the stones. This, although 
as easy as cutting pie, when you know 
how, is a thing that few carpenters 
can do. Fig. 1 shows the how of it. 

Setting up your level, which may be 
the home-made one recently described 
in The Farmer, you choose one stone 
that is near an average level, or. if 
your posts are not much too long, 
choose the lowest stone, which we will 








in our instance designate 1, sight to the 


rod on this stone and make a perma- 
nent mark at A directly on the sight- 
ing line. To this mark all stones are 
referred. The posts resting on these 
stones we will suppose are to be near 
8 feet high, so we will go to the post 
that has been framed to fit this place, 
and measuring from the upper end of 
this post down 8 feet, put our mark 
here to cut it off. 

Now to the next post, 2. This stone 
we find by our level to be four inches 
(or whatever the distance may be) 
higher than was stone 1. Our sight 
strikes that distance below our perma- 
nent mark made while on stone 1. So 
we go to the post framed for this stone 
and measure down §8 feet, less the 
three or four inches that the stone is 
high. 

Then we set thesighting-rod on stone 
3 and we find it, say, 8 inches low, 
thus we measure the post for this 
stone 8 feet and 8 inches long, So 
with all the posts in the barn, and 
when we are done and they are set in 
place, the building is as level as 
though we had taken infinite pains in 
getting the stones all level. Our job 
is also very much more solid than had 
we pried up some stones and chinked 
under them to get them up to grade. 

Fig. 2 shows the farmer trying to 
discover whether the water can be 
drained out of the depression D. He 
first tries his staff in the lowest point 
of the depression and makes a mark 
on the sighting-rod at A. Or if he 
has a staff with inches on it, he notes 
where he struck at A. The safest way 
for farm practitioners is to make a 
mark of some kind that cannot be 
forgotten or erased. 

Now setting on the rise of ground he 
notes where the sight strikes and 
measures from there to the first mark, 
A. Supposing it to be four feet, ke 
knows that there will need ve a four- 
foot cut at this point. Sighting again 
to the lower ground down the slope, 
he finds that his level stgikes above 
the mark A, and knows that the water 
will flow out of the pond with a fall cf 
whatever the distance is from the line 
of sight to the mark A, 

Intermediate points may now be 
marked off, and to the depth of ditch 
indicated by this survey add as many 
inches as can be had at the outlet to 
give depth in the pond. 

Because of the curvature of the 
earth it is better to set the level in the 
middle of the line to be surveyed, or 
near the middle, for long distances. 
The earth curves at the rate of 8 
inches in the first mile and increases 
according to the square of the dis- 
tance; and for ordinary work this may 
be ignored. 





JOSEPH E. WING. 
—_————sonr-——---- 
In view of the increasing uncertain- 
ty of weather conditions, farmers in 
Belgium are sowing a mixture of two 


or three varieties of wheat. The yield, 
it is said, from such seeding is supe- 
rior, and the appearance of the grain 
more attrative., especially if different 
colored varieties are used. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
HANDLING THE CORN CROP. 





A writer for the American Agricill- 
turist in 1866 speaks about a corn 
husker which had recently been in- 
vented. The principle: upon which it 
worked was similar to that of the 
machines now in use, the stalks being 
fed. between rollers which cut or 
erushed them, and the ears falling out 
of the husks upon rollers or aprons, to 
be cleaned of silks and shreds of 
husks. Naturally enough, the predic- 
tion. was made that machines for husk- 
ing corn would soon come into general 


use. That was thirty years ago and 
yet the amount of corn husked by 
machinery is comparatively smati. 


This seems the more surprising when 
it is remembered what great changes 
have taken place in the methods of 
handling other farm crops. 

Last year a large part of the corn 
in this vicinity was husked by machia- 
ery. It looked like an easy way to do 
the work. It did not take long, and 
when the fields were cleared of the 
shocks of corn the stalks were in the 
barn, without the tedious drawing and 
stacking, or mowing away of cumber- 
some bundles. The stalks were shred- 
ded ready for feeding, and took up 
much less space than bundles would 
have needed. The ears of corn were 
clean. There were no husks and no 
silks left for mice nests, as is too of- 
ten the case when the husking is done 
by hand. 

But when the expense was reckoned 
there was a different story. The 
charges for the husking were neavly 
as much as when the work is ‘lone by 
hand. Around the machine there was 
a pile of shelled corn, mixed with frag- 
ments of leaves, stalks and silks. As 
much or more went into the mow with 
the fodder. The damage in this way 
alone was enough to pay for a consid- 
erable amount of husking in the old 
way. Some complained that the fod- 
der did not keep well. As a result of 
it all, there has been no work for the 
machines this year. We have neither 
seen nor heard of any husking done 
in that way this fall. 

It looks now as though some redicul 
improvements are needed before the 
old method is likely to be supplanied. 
The corn must be handled cheaper, 
with less waste, and the fodder must 
be left in better shape. 

Another methed which has found 
favor with some farmers is to thresh 
the corn with a grain separator. With 
some machines this can be done, but 
with others it cannot. With the right 
kind of machine the work can be done 
rapidly, but after it is done the trouble 
begins. Of course the grain is shelled 
when it comes out of the _ thresher. 
Broken cobs will be mixed in with it, 
making the preparation desired for 
corn and cob meal; but if clear grain 
is wanted, there is the extra trouble of 
cleaning in a fanning mill. 

Unless the grain is well dried out it 
is not safe to put in bins, but it must 
be spread out under cover, and even 
then it may need shoveling over. If 
there are many acres of corn, more 
barn floor will be needed than can con- 
veniently be spared. Under the proper 
conditions, however, we think the 
method one of the best. 

On one large farm where this has 
been the practice for several years, 
the corn is left in the field to dry until 
late in the fall, and when it is 
threshed two or three bundles of oats 
are fed into the machine with each 
shock. The dry straw absorbs mois- 
ture from the broken stalks and keeps 
them from moulding, while the oats 
prevent the corn from spoiling, and 
the two grains are mixed in the right 
proportion for use. 

One year we were at the farm in ihe 
spring and found the grain spread two 
and one-half or three feet deep on a 
barn floor, where it had been since the 
threshing, and there were no signs of 
any injury. But the previous fall had 
been dry and favorable. However, 
much credit was given to the oats, and 
the plan of threshing was not recom- 
mended if clear corn was desired. 

A corn harvester is another of those 
elusive machines which has for some 
time seemed to be just beyond the 
reach. Last year two of them were 
brought here for trial, put were not 
found satisfactory. They woald do 
the work, but were not profitable. 
They could cut only one row-at a time 
and it took two horses to run them. 
Bight acres of corn was found to be 
@ fair day’s work. 

But this was not all. The eorn was 
bound in loose bundles, which ad to 
be carried together and set up, and as 
the stalks were green and heavy, this 
was no small matter. The men de- 


clared that it was half as much work 
to set up the bundles as to cut the corn 
by hand. 

By making a fair estimate of the 
cost of getting the stalks set up, a 
driver for the machine and twine for 
binding, it was found to be about as 
expensive as if the work was ‘lone in 
the old way; and then no account was 
taken of the horses and the machine, 
the latter costing somewhat more than 
$100. 

This year we found only one man 

who used a corn harvester. He hired 
a machine for the purpose of clearing 
a field for sowing to wheat, and 
thought the work might be done a lit- 
tle quicker in this way. By tlie time 
he had finished he was convinced that 
had he gone at it with a corn knife 
there would have been a saving of time 
and labor, not to mention the expense 
of the machine. 
It looks as though a really practical 
corn harvester had not yet arrived, and 
the same may be said of the husker. 
They may be satisfactory under fay- 
orable conditions, but not for general 
use. However, we shall expect to 
have them soon. The machines which 
have been sent out are as serviceable 
as the first self-binders that were 
made, and there seems to be no good 
reason why American ingenuity cannot 
do as much for the corn crop as has 
been done for the wheat. 

Oakland Co., Mich. F. D. W. 

(Some of this year’s huskers and 
shredders have done the best work we 
have yet seen—they husk fairly clean, 
without shelling much corn. However, 
we are not yet ready to have any ma- 
chine husking done on our farm. 

To our surprise our new fodder 
shredder is really a husker also, al- 
though we do not intend using it to 
any extent for such a purpose. 
Standing corn is the worst stuff to 
cut and bind on any machine. This 
season we saw several corn binders 
at work, and one machine, which binds 
the corn in a horizontal position, did 
excellent work, and we could ind ab- 
solutely no fault with it—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
“THE WHY NOT OF HOP CUL- 
TURE.” 





It was with some surprise that I no- 
ticed the article under the above head- 
ing in issue of October 16. Surely, 
friend Warner had a serious experi- 
ence and has our deepest sympathy; 
yet we hardly think that his misfor- 
tune in starting when “the boom was 
on” goes to prove that there is no 
money in hop culture. I have known 
hop yards run by the same individuals 
for years, which, surely, would not 
have been done had they been losing 
money. 
The expense of the long, cedar hop 
poles has long since been done away 
with by the adoption of sawed stakes, 
about one and one-quarter inches 
square, and only eight feet long—out 
of ground when set. These can be pro- 
cured at reasonable rates. As to “Mr. 
Aphis,” referred to by our friend, it is 
about the only insect that is ‘njurions 
to the plants to any great exteut; ard 
this is easily destroyed by dusting fine 
plaster among the leaves and stems. 
Every industry has its attendant cx- 
penses, and cultivate whatever crop 
Wwe may, insect enemies have to be en- 
countered, as is shown by the lilessiau 
fly in our wheat fields, the Colorado 
bug in our potato fields, and a thou- 
sand and one pests in our orchards. 
But in order to succeed with any in- 
dustry, we must have patience and an 
abundant supply of “sticktoitiveness.” 
Because we lose one year is no proof 
that it will be the same in all succeed- 
ing years. Market prices vary, for 
proof of which we have only to look 
back one short year—not so long but 
that we can all remember it distinctly. 
How did prices of farm produce of 
any kind compare with prices we are 
receiving to-day? Thousands of acres 
of potatoes were planted in Michigan 
alone, for which we could not get ten 
cents per bushel. Many went to the 
trouble of pitting, hoping to realize 
ething out of them in the spring. 
en spring came it was even worse, 
potatoes in many instances being of- 
fered at five cents per bushel, but still 
no sale, and many pits remained un- 
openecG. What should we do—plow up 
our potato fields and quit raising pota- 
toes because of a potato “epidemic?” 
Had we done so we would have missed 
the success that has come to us this 
season, with the tubers ranging from 
40 cents to $1 per bushel. 
Then, let us look at the fruit indus- 
try. Last season hundreds of young 
orchards came into bearing just in 
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time for the great “overproduction” 


throughout the country. As there was 
fruit everywhere, there was n0 de- 
mand, consequently slow sales, scarce- 
ly paying the expense of harvesting, 
and in many instances leaving the 
fruitgrower in debt for his packages, 
to say nothing of expense of cultiva- 
tion, pruning, thinning, harvestin,, 
grading and packing and _ board of 
hired help. 

But what did we do—pull up the 
trees and use them for “firewood” and 
the leaves for “stable bedding?’ Ver- 
ily not. Instead, with the return of 
spring, the same routine was goue 
“over and over again,” and this fall 
peaches have, in many instances, sold 
for $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel. 

And now let us take a look at the 
wheat industry. With us it has not 
raised to a great extent, our land being 
better adapted to fruit growing; but 
throughout the country only 50 cents 
per bushel could be realized, which 
would not pay cost of production. 
There came to us last fall a_ letter 
from an extensive wheat grower of 
the great northwest, saying: ‘Wheat, 
which crop is our main dependence, is 
only 50 cents per bushel, and we are 
feeding it to our stock.” Last even- 
ing’s mail brought another letter from 
the same source, which concluded with 
these words: “Hurrah! Wheat is 86 
cents per bushel.” Had they given up, 
discouraged, and quit sowing wheat 
because of low price last season, they 
would not have been benefited by the 
advanced price this season. 

One point that our friend brings up 
to prove that Michigan climate is not 
adapted to “hop profits” is, that “frost 
is too liable to be on tap early.” This 
assertion, we think, is easily disproven, 
from the fact that Michigan is zele- 
brated far and near as one of the first 
fruit-growing states in the Union. We 
picked and shipped our last peaches 
this season on October 26, and on ihe 
same day picked three bushels of to- 
matoes, and not a leaf was found that 
showed the “silver threads of a four- 
ply frost.” Yesterday, November 10, 
I picked a bushel of tomatoes from 
vines that have been protected by a 
simple dressing of straw, and there is 
quite a quantity left, for experiment. 
I recommended the cultivation of hops 
for the reason that I believe it is for 
the interest of the farmer to produce, 
as far as possible, all that he con- 
sumes. But if the industry of hop 
culture is to be condemned on the 
grounds that hops are used by brew- 
ers, why not condemn the raising of 
grain and potatoes because they are 
used by the manufacturers of liquor? 


No, friend Warner, I do not propose 
starting a “hop epidemic,” but, as I 
said before, I would like to see every 
family produce what they consume. 
We can produce our own hops and 
should to that extent. It would cause, 
in the aggregate, the saving of hun- 
dreds of dollars, in these United States, 
that are paid out annually for yeast 
cakes. 

Oceana Co., Mich. JENNIE M. WILLSON. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARM COMMENTS. 





FLOORING THE BARN BRIDGE. 

There is an occasional basement 
barn which, of necessity, must have a 
bridge of some kind leading to the 
barn floor. Often the driveway is an 
embankment composed of solid earth 
and stone, but in many instances, as 
is the case in our barn, the e@trance 
is a bridge under which Is a portion of 
the basement. 

As a general thing, such bridges are 
built in the usual manner of using 
heavy slats nailed securely to the floor 
with a view of giving the team better 
footing. Cross-pieces so arranged offer 
a good foothold, but have the disad- 
vantage of making a rough wheelway, 
not only increasing the draft of the 
load but producing considerable really 
unnecessary jar. 

Any difficulty along this line can be 
readily removed by properly construct- 
ing the bridge. Our barn bridge is mod- 
eled after a suggestion of a carpenter, 
and answers the purpose very well; in 
fact, it suits us as well as, if not bet- 
ter than, anything of the kind that the 
writer has ever seen. 

The main stringers are placed paral- 
lel with the sides. These are covered 
with a layer of rough lumber over 
which 2x6s are placed one inch apart, 
forming the bridge floor proper. 

The inch crack is designed for a 
foothold for the horses. Doubtless 
the most satisfactory way in the end 
will be to put some short, narrow 
strips between the 2x6s at each end 
and in the middle. These will aid very 





materially in keeping the space the de- 





sired width and holding the flooring in 
position. The cracks will sometimes be- 
come filled with dirt, but can be very 
readily cleaned with a properly bent 
hook once or twice a year, which will 
be quite sufficient. 

Bridges so constructed have every 
advantage of the slatted floor and are 
much smoother. Anyone desiring to 
build a driveway a8 described, need 
have no fear of being disappointed. A 
team can haul as heavy a load up one 
of these as any other, and do it easier. 

SOWING WHEAT AFTER CORN. 

At this writing we have just finished 
putting a field of corn ground, which 
had been previously cleared for the 
silo, into wheat. Instead of putting on 
a tool with the-idea of tearing up the 
corn stubble and leaving them scat- 
tered all over the field, we used a regu- 
lar two-horse corn cultivator and cul- 
tivated the field just as though the 
corn stubble was an extra crop, there- 
by leaving them standing just as they 
were after the corn was cut. 

The field having been well cultivated 
up to a month or less previous to corn 
cutting, the ground was fairly free 
from weeds so that twice over, once 
each way, was all that was necessary 
to put the field in excellent condition 
for the wheat. 

The writer is convinced that the 
field was conditioned in just as satis- 
factory shape and much quicker than 
would have been the case had the corn 
stubble been torn up and scattered 
about to bother the tools not only this 
year but also next, especially if one 
wishes to rake the wheat ground. The 
corn was cut sufficiently low so that 
we anticipate no trouble with the 
binder the coming season. 

TRAPS IN THE BARN FLOOR. 

Very often one sees a barn floor ar- 
ranged with trap-doors for pushing 
hay and fodder down into the base- 
ment. Formerly, our barn floor was 
fixed with such traps on either side— 
one set leading to the cattle mangers 
and the others directly to those for the 
horses. 

While such arrangements may be 
apparent labor-savers, they are not 
always entirely satisfactory. We were 
convinced of this after having had 
two grown horses and a colt break 
through and fall into the basement 
some twelve feet below, As a result we 
securely planked all “traps” leading 
to basement. 

Quite a question can be raised as to 
the advisability of having chutes lead- 
ing from the barn floor directly to the 
horse mangers. From experience the 
writer has found that there is consid- 
erable liability of a large amount of 
dirt and other undesirable matter be- 
ing pushed down with the hay, making 
it anything but for the good of the 
horses. ° 

We had a considerable difficulty with 
some of our horses being affected by 
the dust when we were using the 
chutes, but the trouble has been prac- 
tically removed since the device has 
been taken out. The only really sat- 
isfactory chute that we have used for 
pushing hay into the basement is the 
one in common use, which is built in 
under the side of the bay. 

By such a device the hay is landed 
on the basement floor so that the nec- 
essary handling before it reaches the 
horse manger shakes a considerable 
portion of the dirt and chaff out, leav- 
ing it in better condition than it would 
be in if it was pushed directly into the 
manger from the barn floor. 

If a person is convinced that they 
want trap-doors in their barn floor, 
they can be fixed so that they will be 
practically safe, if care is taken to 
see that they are always closed, by 
using two-inch plank held together by 
strong cleats and making the door suf- 
ficiently large so that thé edges all 
around will lap over onto the floor. If 
one attempts to hang the door on a 
— with the floor, trouble may fol- 
ow. 


c. P. REYNOLDS. 
Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Distress After Eating 


Took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Can 
Eat Without Difficulty. 


“I was bothered with dyspepsia and 
could not eat anything without distress. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after 1 had taken this medicine for a while 
I was cured. I can now eat without any 
difficulty.”? Louis KRUEGER, 382 E!m wood 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Hood’s*2 siz 


Is the best—in fact The One True Blood Purifier 











Hood’s Pills cure biliousness. Easy to take, 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








ss all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER 
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FATAL TO CATTLE. 





Frank D. Coburn, secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
publishes a letter warning cattle own- 
ers against second-growth sorghum, 
which he says is very fatal to cattle. 
Mr. Coburn says: It is evident there 
are many farmers and stockmen who 
yet believe or argue that because they 
have seen cattle graze on second- 
growth sorghum without any bad re- 
sults it is therefore not dangerous. In 
spite of this there is abundant and un- 
questionable evidence that under some 
conditions which no one as yet fully 
understands, it is about as certainly 
and quickly fatal as that most-to-be- 
dreaded of all guns—the one which 
the owner doesn’t know is loaded. For 
example, I recently saw in newspapers 
that Mr. A. L. Hackerott, of Alton, Os- 
borne Co., Kan., had lost 31 head of: 
Angus cattle from eating second- 
growth Kaffir corn; I have inquired of 
him for particulars and he writes that 
the statement was correct except that 
it was second-growth sweet sorghum 
instead of Kaffir corn, and that it was 
not frost bitten. _He says: “The cattle 
were not in the cane longer than 15 
minutes, during which time 31 died, 
lying but a few rods apart, Upon ex- 
amining the cane it was found to be 
covered with very small, silver-colored 
bugs.” 

Heretofore I have had no positive 
information as to second-growth Kattir 
corn being equally deadly, but a letter 
just at hand from Mr. V. M. Combes, 
of Lebo, Coffey county, tells of the loss 
of six young cows from eating it. He 
had sown last spring Kaffir corn for 
hog pasture, in an old feed lot having 
a very rich soil. The hogs did not eat 
it well and about September, 15 cattle 
were turned in and pastured it close 
to the ground. Then for six weeks 
stock was kept wholly away from it 
and in this time innumerable green 
shoots grew from the stubs. At night 
his cattle found their way into this 
growth, and next morning the six 
cows were lying near each other “stiff 
and dead.” Mr. Combes says he opened 
one and “the first stomach looked to 
be burned with fever, the inside lining 
peeling off with the food, like wet 
paper.’” 

Such statements should serve to 
make cattlemen extremely cautious 
about taking chances on these second- 
growth sorghum and Kaflfir corns, how- 
ever tempting they look for pasturage, 
as they do at a time when little else 
is so green and luxuriant, and espe- 
cially as to giving stock access to them 
when hungry and liable to eat raven- 
ously and gorge themselves. The 
same is in a large measure applicable 
with reference to turning hungry cat- 
tle on green alfalfa. If such growths 
are wet with dew, rain, frost or fog 
the danger is, if possible, increased. 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 





The farmers of France are at pres- 
ent experiencing heavy losses from an 
epidemic of contagious abortion. The 
best energies of the veterinarians have 
been expended in attempting to stop 
the ravages of this disease, and so far 
with very little effect. The United 
States has had several visitations of 
this disease, and the results were most 
disastrous. Probably cattle suffer more 


’ from it than other farm animals, and 


breeding and dairy herds more than 
common ecattle, probably because the 
former are kept closer together, and 
thus brought more within contact of 
the contagion. The cause of the dis- 
ease is not well understood, but its ef- 
fects, when once it strikes a farm, are 
not likely to be soon forgotten. The 
ravages of the disease in France are 
leading to a general investigation by 
scientists, -and the results so far 
reached are detailed by our Paris cor- 
respondent. It seems likely that the 
present investigation will lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of the disease and 
finally to its becoming less contagious 
and fatal, if it cannot be completely 
stamped out. Our correspondent says: 

“The contagious abortion of farm 
stock continues to monopolize, and 
justly so, attention. Science is on the 
high road to grapple successfully with 
the scourge. Prof. Nocard, of Alfort 
Veterinary College, was delegated by 
the Minister of Agriculture to study 
the ravages of epizootic abortion in the 


rich cattle districts of the Nievre. He 

concluded his opinion, subject to its be- 

ing controlled by direct experiment, 

that the abortion malady was of mi- 

crobeian origin and totally stranger to 

the mother, but that it was in her geni- 

tal organs most likely lay the seat of 

the disease. Veterinary Professor Sal- 

tier, of Lyons, next took up the sub- 

ject; he concluded that the cow trans- 

mitted the malady to the foetus; that 

it was a general malady, more or less 

transmittible to divers species of ani- 

mals, but confining its ravages almost 

exclusively to cattle. It was next the 

turn of Lignieres, an assistant in the 

Nocard Laboratory, to investigate the 

matter. Before studying the organisms 

of the diseased animals, he made a sys- 

tematic study of the foetus and matrix 

of the cow in their normal conditions, 

then followed the examination of dis- 

eased organs. Contrary to the general 

expectation of M. Lignieres discovered 

that the blood, viscera and foetus of 
healthy cows contained also microbes, 
of various species, but fewer in number 
than in the diseased cows. Respect- 
ing the affected animals, the presence 
of the disease in their organisms was 
visible to the naked eye, while the 
number of microbes, of various varie- 
ties, the pathological or malady pro- 
ducers dominated. But he discovered 
the digestive tube as playing an infec- 
tious role; after the abortion the num- 
ber of_microbes in the matrix dimin- 
ishes and in the course of one or two 
months completely disappear; the abor- 
tion itself contains always more, and 
a greater variety of microbes. than 
the healthy foetus. M. Lignieres also 
announces that in the case of abortion 
with other domestic animals, the mare, 
ewe, guinea pig, etc., the same results 
are to be witnessed as in the epizoo- 
tized cow, viz., the infection of the ma- 
ternal organism. notably the matrix. 
He has studied the various bacilli 
found in the affected animal; the mi- 
crobe which is peculiarly active during 
gestation cannot induce abortion till it 
enters fully into the system and there 
is surrounded by conditions similar as 
for other microbes. But the poison or 
toxine, elaborated by that microbe and 
mixing in the system, produces upon 
the mucus membrane of the digestive 
tube a kind of paralysis, that the ordi- 
nary microbes contained in the intes- 
tines migrate into all other organisms 
of the body and into the blood. The 
abortion bacilli remaining in <he diges- 
tive tube of the mother can- bring 
about abortion. M. Lignieres has de- 
tected this microbe in the blood and 
viscera of the abortions of mares, 
ewes and guinea pigs. The young sci- 
entist next produced experimental 
abortion in guinea pigs by inoculating 
them when in young with the infec- 
tious microbes; he effected the abor- 
tion, and found in the diseased young 
the same microbes as in cow abortion; 
continuing the test upon rabbits, the 
results were also similar. 





STOCK NOTES. 





A western cattle grower says that 
saturating the hair on the backs of cat- 
tle with weak brine during the months 
of February and March will kill every 
grub of the ox warble in their hides. 
-The grub will shrivel up and come out 
like a small thorn, and there will be no 
irritation after the brine is applied. 


Vice-Consul Springer has sent to the 
state department the Captain-Gener- 
al’s decree permitting from Novem- 
ber 10 the importation of all horned 
cattle into the island of Cuba free of 
{import or other dues. The decree will 
remain in force until January 10 next. 
The actual importation of cattle at this 
time is 1,000 head a week. 


The Texas Stock & Farm Journal 
says: “One of the most notable trans- 
actions during this or any season was 
the recent sale of 12,000 calves of this 
and next year’s branding for $17 per 
head. Two years ago calves of this 
age had practically no market value 
in this section and were thrown in 
with the sales of older cattle.” 


Mr. A. A. Wood, of Saline, who 
never allows his name to be dropped 
out of the advertising columns of The 
Farmer, says in a note just received: 
“IT know of no way to reach our Michi- 
gan farmers and stock men as well as 
through The Michigan Farmer. I am 
making sales of my hogs almost every 
day, and they are giving the very best 
of satisfaction. No trouble to please 
customers when you send out good 
ones. Suecess to The Michigan Farm- 
er.” 

Several most interesting public sales 
of Shorthorns bred in the country were 





recently held in Buenos Ayres. The 


first sale was held on the 11th of Au- 
gust, when nine bulls were offered for 
sale, and realized an average of $1,- 
300 each, the top figure being $2,516— 
the highest price ever yet realized in 
the Argentine for a native-bred animal. 
Others ranged from $775 to $1,840 
each. On the 13th six others averaged 
$635, and on three subsequent occa- 
sions the averages were stated at cor- 
respondingly high figures. 


A large percentage of Texas cattle 
raisers are making an effort to raise 
their stock to a higher level. The re- 
duction in the supply has given them 
a splendid opportunity to introduce a 
better class of breeding cattle and 
many big dealers have spared no ex- 
pense to get the best in the country. 
The effect of this improvement will be 
clearly shown in the better class of 
cattle Texas will have in a few years. 


Cattlemen of the northwest are 
seriously wondering where they are 
going to get their young stock to re- 
plenish their herds next spring. For 
several years past available supplies 
in Texas have been getting shorter, for 
two reasons: First, because the cat- 
tle did not exist, and, secondly, be- 
cause the local demand for steers to 
feed at the oil mills was greater. This 
year the sharp competition for feeding 
cattle has raised prices almost be 
yond the reach of northern ranchmen, 
and even if this were not so, the short- 
age in cattle would prevent their 
stocking up as they would like. 


“Consul Macbride at Edinburgh, says 
in a report to the state department 
that it is claimed in that city that 
American frozen beef has a great sale, 
but that it is made clandestinely. It 
is asserted that large quantities of the 
article are brought to Edinburgh, sold 
to the butchers at 7e per pound and _re- 
tailed at 20e and 22c as home-fed 
beef.” Consul Macbride ought to know 
by this time that American beef is not 
“frozen,” only cooled down and kept 
at about 31 degrees. The Australians, 
New Zealanders, and South Americans 
“freeze” their meat. In this connec- 
tion we note that a recent strike of the 
butchers in Paris has revealed the fact 
that Australian and New Zealand 
meat, the lowest grade ef foreign 
product, and also the cheapest, is 
largely imported and sold in the cen- 
tral markets, even to the higher class 
of Parisian restaurants, and yet these 
Parisians, who pride themselves on 
their knowledge of gastronomy, never 
knew it. A good deal of talk regard- 
ing the fine quality of the meats of 
certain countries is based upon the 
ability of the cooks, not the meats 
themselves. 


Regarding one of the hog cholera 
remedies which were so persistently 
boomed in the West the past season, 
the Iowa Homestead says: “The 
efforts to exploit the Georgia hog 
cholera remedy in Polk county, Iowa, 
have fallen very flat in spite of much 
preliminary booming. It went up 
like the proverbial rocket and come 
down like a stick, notwithstanding the 
attempts that were made to break the 
fall by the suggestion that a hog chol- 
era remedy must not be judged by 
the results of trials on two or three 
herds. There is a sense in which this 
is true. If a remedy were thus tried 
and appeared to succeed, numerous 
further tests would be necessary to 
determine whether recovery habitually 
followed the use of the remedy, or 
whether in the early trials the ap- 
parent cures were due to some other 
cause. To administer a medicine to 
a hog that gets well by no means 
proves that the medicine effected the 
eure; but if after many trials such 
result is found to follow in a large 
proportion of instances, the probable 
value of the remedy increases with 
the increasing number of recoveries. 
But when after trial on two or three 
herds nothing but failure follows, the 
collapse is complete and the sugges- 
tion of further test on a large number 
of herds is merely a “parachute” to 
let the boomers down easy and till 
the public along in the hope that it 
may presently forget all about the 
matter.” 





Holsteins at’ Auction. 


Unquestionably the dispersal of Mr W..J Hayes’ 
herd of Holstein-Friesians will rank in impor- 


tance with any auction sale of blooded cattle held 


in this country. He has spared neither expense 
nor intelligent investigation and study in.its ‘selec- 
tion. and asa result the collectionis prominent 
among the leading American herds. 

The cattle are now —_—, at the sale mart 
opposite the Driving Park in Cleveland, where ms, 
can be inspected at anytime. We are informe 
that applications are quite frequent for prices at 
private sale. Not one has been or will be sold by 
that method—all go under the hammer to the high- 
est bidder, and that interested parties may be able 
to judge of the merits of the herd, we recommend 
them to consult the catalogue which can be had 
on application to Wm. B. Fasig & ©o., Cleveland, 

hio, 





Veterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this depaitment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
| a fee of one dollar must accom the 
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Knee-Sprung.—Six-year-old horse is 
a little knee-sprung, just enough to 
spoil the sale of him. <A. S., Howell, 
Mich.—Give him test and apply a 
blister once every two weeks and it 
will strengthen his forelegs. 


Lice on Hogs.—My hogs are troubled 
with lice. It is a flat insect with six 
legs and of an ash color. J. J. H., 
Cedar Springs, Mich.—Apply one part 
Zenoleum to 30 parts water once a 
day until the lice are all killed. 


Chrenic Diarrhea.—My cat has been 
troubled with chronic diarrhea for 
three months. I think he is troubled 
with pin worms. B. W., Curtin, Mich. 
—Give one-halt ounce ecdstor oil twice 
a week for two weeks. Also give three 
erains powdered bismuth twice a day. 


Bog Spavin.—¥our-year-old mare 
has puff on hind leg. Swelling is 
mostly on inside of hock joint. Puff 
enlarges when she stands in the 
stable. 
over the entire hock joint with caustic 
balsam once every ten days. You will 
succeed in reducing and perhaps re- 
moving the puff entirely. 


Barbed Wire Cut.—Four-year-old 
colt caught front foot on barbed wire 
two months ago, making a wound just 
above hoof. Wound has almost en- 
tirely healed. Fiesh seems to be grow- 
ing out and over hoof. Frog has part- 
ly sloughed out and he is now quite 
lame. I kept him in stable until it was 
nearly healed, then turned him out to 
pasture. A. W. A., Bangor, Wis.— 
Apply iodoform to wound twice a day. 
It may be necessary to remove some 
of the hoof below wound in order to 
allow parts to grow in a normal way. 


Knuckling.—Four-year-old mare had 
cocked ankle about the first of July. 
Have blistered repeatedly with caus- 
tie balsam and mercury blisters with- 
out any success. Have also tried lini- 
ments. She is a valuable mare and I 
should like to cure her. W. H., St. 
Louis, Mich.—You have been to 
anxious to cure her and, I think, have 
blistered her too much. Better give 
her rest and apply a high-heeled shoe 
and very light blisters of caustic bal- 
sam once every ten days or two 
weeks. Gradually let heel down as 
ligaments of fetlock joint strengthen. 


Worms. — Eleven-year-old horse 
passes long white worms. Have tried 
gentian root, salt and ashes, tobacco 
and sulphur, but have failed to cure 
him. What is the best condition pow- 
der for old run down horses. Is 
black antimony gcod for horses? If 
so, how much shall I give? D. A. H., 
Plymouth, Mich.—Give one dram san- 
tonin, two drams powdered sulphate of 
iron twice a day for a few days, then 
once a day. Equal parts ground gen- 
tian, ginger, sulphate of iron, and 
saltpetre make a cheap and effectual 
tonic and condition powder, one table 
spoonful three times a day. 


Grease-heel.—Legs of eight-year-old 
driving mare from fetlock up about 
six inches have chapped for three 
years. Chaps are one-half to three- 
fourths inches deep and perfectly dry. 
If removed they reappear in a_ short 
time. No fever in legs. Legs stock if 
she stands in the stable a day or two. 
Works nearly every day and is in good 
flesh. All veterinary aid so far has 
failed. J. H. V., Werdland, Mich.— 
Clip hair off short. Wash heels with 
castile soap and hot water. Then ap- 
ply poultices of boiled turnips every 
night. Apply one part nitrate of sil- 
ver to ten parts glycerine. The hard 
scabs should be trimmed off with a 
sharp knife and a little mixture ap- 
plied twice a day until heels are well. 
In order to stimulate a healthy action 
it may become necessary to touch 
rough horny tufts with a red-hot irom 


‘twice a week. 








CRINDINC MILLS. 


; Before purchasing a Mill for grinding 
gi ape Feed or Meal, or anything that can 
Pteecs) be ground on a Mill, write us for 
catalogue and discounts. 
Guaranteed and shipped 
2 on trial. Address 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 
D> Muncy, Pa. 
a Manufacturers of French 
. Burr Mills, Corn Sbellers, 
Crushers, and full line Flour Mill Machinery. 


Bf a ng = VIEW HERD OF P.C. SWINE. 


















Spring boars and fall gilts at big discount 
Pekin Ducks. J. C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich 


F. C., Hastings, Mich.—Blister . 
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WHAT SHALL THE SIRE BE? 








In another column, over the signa- 
ture of “Farmer,” one of the best 
known breeders of trotting horses in 
the State gives his reasons why he 
is opposedtto breeding trotting-bred 
mares to thoroughbred sires, as sug- 
gested in these columns. His reasons 
are given with commendable clearness 
and frankness, and the arguments he 
submits, as the result of his experience 
and observation, are valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the best and 
quickest way to improve our horses, 
and fit them to meet the requirements 
of the best markets, 

Naturally upon reading “Farmer’s” 
statements regarding the get of the 
sire he refers to, and the compliments 
he pays him for his style, action, fine 
disposition, and the uniformity with 
which he stamps these qualities upon 
his get, the question came up as to 
how he was bred. As we know the 
horse, and have seen numbers of his 
colts, we can state that the praise 
given him is fully deserved. But how 
is he bred? Our correspondent says 
he is intensely trotting-bred. He was 
sired by Princeps 536, dam Lorette by 
Hambletonian 10; g, dam by Cassius 
M. Clay 18; g. g. dam by Rockingham, 
a thoroughbred. Princeps’ sire was 
Woodford Mambrino 345, and he by 
Mambrino Chief, a half thoroughbred 
out of the thoroughbred mare Wood- 
bine, by Woodford. Now, Hambie- 
tonian 10 was about three-quarters 
thoroughbred, and, as a matter of fact, 
this stallion carries more thorough- 
bred blood than anything else—yes, 
double as much—and yet his style, ac- 
tion, size and disposition are perfect. 
How does “Iarmer” account for this? 
Does our correspondent think this 
horse would be as good or better with- 
out these thoroughbred crosses? If s9, 
why have not some stallions without 
that blood, made as good a record as a 
sire? 

A word as to the position of The 
Michigan Farmer on this point. ln 
studying the course of breeding fol- 
lowed in countries where the best re- 
sults had been obtained, invariably, 
outside of the draft classes, the thor- 
oughbred had been the great factor 
in the improvement. We found that 
thoroughbred blood was the founda- 
tion of the American trotter, the Rus- 
sian trotter, the French trotter, the 
French and German coacher, the Eng- 
lish Hackney and Yorkshire Coach 
horse, and that some of these foreign 
breeds were being imported at very 
high prices to improve our light horses. 
These are solid facts which must im- 
press any one who is searching the 
history of horse breeding in the past 
as a guide to the future. Does our cor- 
respondent think the recent infusion 
of thoroughbred blood in the trotung 
horse by such breeders as R. A. Alex- 
ander, Dr. Herr, Senator Stanford 
and others, has injured the breed 
either in speed, gameness or beauty? 
Of course there are thoroughbreds and 
thoroughbreds, just as there are trot- 
ters that trot and others which will 
not, and to breed to a thoroughbred 
simply because he is a thoroughbred 
would be very unwise, But there are 
certain thoroughbred families that 
combine readily with the trotter, such 
as the descendants of imp. Trustee, 
imp. Messenger, American Eclipse, 
Lexington, imp. Bonnie Scotland, ete. 
The Norfolk trotter, from which imp. 
Bellfounder, sire of the dam of Ham- 
bletonian 10, came, was greatly im- 
proved by the use of such thorough- 
bred horses as Sampson and Mam- 
brino, the latter the sire of imp. Mes- 
senger. 

The Chicago Horse Show presented 
some interesting features in connec- 
tion with this subject. There was a 
great show of French Coachers, Part 
of them were entered as such and pari 
as French trotters. The Chicago 
Horseman, in speaking of them, re- 
marked on their fixity of type, color, 
conformation and style, and _ their 
slashing, bold action. These points are 
typical of the breed, and yet the 
French coacher is practically a thor- 
oughbred, bred and trained as a coach 
or carriage horse, and also as a trot- 
ter. A thoroughbred trained from the 
time he is suckling to run, and never 
allowed to extend himself while trot- 
ting, is not likely to be a trotter; but 


the French have proved that they are 
readily trained,when properly handled, 
to trot fast, and with bold knee ac- 
tion. The best bunch of horses sent 
to the Boston market by one breeder 
the past season came from Maine, and 
were by the French Coach stallion and 
out of trotting-bred mares. These 
Coach horses, bred from the highest 
type of the English thoroughbred, 
have size, substance, lofty style and 
grand knee and hock action and good 
dispositions. Now if trotting mares 
are bred to large, shapely thorough- 
breds, and the colts taught to trot 
early, there is no reason in the world 
why we should not produce thousands 
of such horses as the French Coacher. 
They will have to be handled differ- 











ently from draft colts, just as a high- 
spirited boy will need different train- 
ing from the slow dull one. 

It must be remembered that in 
speaking for the thoroughbred we have 
no wish to decry the merits of the 
American trotter, Quite the contrary. 
But many of our trotting mares, in the 
rage for breeding speed, have become 
weedy, worthless animals, without 
beauty, style or size, and the question 
is how to get them to produce some- 
thing which will be valuable and sell 
well in the market. The intensely 
bred thoroughbred, with the power to 
reproduce himself with great cer- 
tainty, and stamp his characteristics 
on his colts, will, we think, do this 
more effectively than any other stal- 
lion which can be used, The ex- 
perience of Col. Rogers, given last 
week, is interesting in this connection. 





TROTTING-BRED VS, THOROUGH- 
BRED SIRES. 





To The Michigan Farmer: 

The communication of C. K. C. in 
The Farmer of Oct. 30th on the propo- 
sition of breeding to thoroughbred 
(running-bred) sires for serviceable 


and marketable driving horses brings 
up a question of some importance, at 
least to those that may undertake the 
experiment. 

It is well understood that The Mich- 
igan Farmer has always advocated 
crosses of thoroughbred blood in 
breeding for extreme speed at the trot. 
But I was surprised by the advice 
given C. K. C., in which it advocates 
crossing running-bred sires on trot- 
ting-bred mares to produce the square 
trotting action now indispensable in a 
salable driving horse. It will be un- 
disputed, I think, that for carriage 
use and gentlemen’s drivers, the horse 
that now finds market at really any 
price must have high knee action, and 
the higher and more excessive the ac- 
tion the more valuable the animal. 
Ask any experienced buyer for home 
or foreign market to look at your 
horse for sale, and his first question is, 
“can he act?” 

The Farmer, in the article alluded 
to, says: “The desirability of breed- 
ing horses with square trotting action 
cannot be overestimated if the foreign 
demand is to be met.” F. J. Berry, 
the noted Chicago horseman, in de- 
scribing the horse the market calls 
for, says: “Knee action is the most 
important feature of all except sound- 
ness.” Mr. Berry probably sells, both 
to foreign and home buyers, more 
horses than any other one individual. 

But, as I said, the fact that fine knee 
action is indispensable will not be dis- 
puted. And to secure, or retain, this 
shall we go to a family whose strong 
characteristic in gait is the exact op- 
posite of this quality, and whose dis- 
position and temperament is equally 
undesirable in a driver or carriage 
horse? 

The qualities and characteristics of 
the thoroughbred are strongly seated 
and uniformly transmitted, and lL 
think perhaps their strongest charac- 
teristic is their disinclination to bend 
the knee, their stiff, straight front ac- 
tion, or “thoroughbred action,” as it is 
termed; and, perhaps, equally as 
strong, their excitable temperament, 
and other mental qualities incompati- 
bie with the requirements of a first- 
class road horse. 

I admire the thoroughbred. He is 
all right in his place as a turf per- 
former, and if we want to breed a run- 
ner for the turf we go to the best 
thoroughbred, one who inherits and 
possesses to the fullest extent the 
qualities of his family. If we want 
to breed a square-gaited, high-acting 
trotter, one that will sell readily on 
the market, the same logic will tell us 
to go to thé squarest-gaited, boldest- 
going, highest kneer convenient to us 
—one who inherits these qualities, and 





treme, this bold high action, and not 
the stiff-kneed pointing action general- 
ly found in the thoroughbred. The 
experience of C. K. C. so far is on this 
line. He says he bred a trotting-bred 
mare to Expert Prince, 2:13 1-4, and is 
sorry to say she invariably strikes a 
pace when she gets in a hurry. Ex- 
pert Prince knew no gait but the pace, 
On the same principle, if he breeds a 
trotting-bred mare to a thoroughbred 
he must expect to be sorry to see her 
progeny invariably strike a run when 
it gets in a hurry. 

As to the thoroughbred cross knock- 
ing out the inclination to pace, I think 
it is generally conceded by experienced 
breeders of trotters, that there is no 
one thing more responsible for the 
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whose family possesses, to the ex- | 


pacing inclination than the crossing in 
of thoroughbred blood. 

The present condition of the 
horse breeding interest might not 
seem to call for discussion on 
breeding, yet some long prices are 
being paid, and there is an ur- 
gent demand for good, shapely 
horses that can bend the knee. I re- 
member reading a few weeks ago in 
The Farmer of $3,000 being received 
in New York for two pairs of Michi- 
gan horses, and that three of the four 
were by one and the same sire. Last 
year on one block in Detroit, seven 
geldings, all by this sire, were owned. 


Their cost to the owners’ was 
an average of over $500 each. 
and but one had ever’ been 


hooked to a sulky. This sire is in- 
tensely trotting bred, with square, 
bold, excessive trotting action, good 
size, color, style and disposition, 1 
think all of nine-tenths of his get 
have been sold for city use for car- 
riage teams or gentlemen’s drivers, or 
to shippers for export. 

We have many strongly trotting- 
bred stallions in the State that uni- 
formly transmit this square, bold trot, 
together with fine form, style, dispo- 
sition, ete. 

Taking into consideration the nat- 
ural gait, disposition and form of the 
thoroughbred, it to me seems unrea- 
sonable that he should be expected to 
sire high-acting steady-going, well 
behaved horses (and none other will 
sell), in preference to the trotter of 
desirable size, form and breeding, who 
inherits, possesses, and surely does 
transmit these qualities. 


Ingham Co., Mich. FARMER. 





The inspector of the imperial stud 
of Japan recently purchased from 
Maj. H. C. McDowell the two-year-old 
bay colt Vodka, by Noblesse, out of 
Samovar, by King Rene. He also 
bought three well-bred young stallions 
of the Patchen Wilkes stock farm. 





Of the 40 two-year-olds which have 
secured a record of 2:30 or better, 24 
are trotters and 16 pacers. Of these, 11 
trotters have beaten 2:25, and 8 pacers 
did the same. Janie T., 2:14, leads the 
trotters, with the record for the age, 
and Will Leyburn, 2:12, the pacers. 
One yearling trotter got into the stand- 
ard list this season, The Merchant, by 
The Conquerer, 2:12%, dam Bright 
Light by Autocrat, Jr. His record is 
2:29%. No pacer equalled this per- 
formance, 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 
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The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
| A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusives 
ly by J.B. 
Gombault 
ex-Vetert- 
nary Sur 

geon to 
the French 
Government 

Stud. 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRINS 
Impossible to nce any scar or blemi: 
bert SLISTER crer cd, akc tho place a alt ut 
ction. 
or Biemishes from Morees or Cattle. seen 


4s a HUM. R f 
Sprains, yee AN REMEDY, at ed 








nee more actual resulis than a w 
Guy liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 


Every bottle of 
ted to give satis ee aeam Sold te Morven: 
clacton for ke yen” Reha for Gentes’ case 
testimonials, etc, Address — 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND- 
C SWINE.—Pigs ready to Ship. Young come bes 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Cockerels, 

Boars cheap. J. §. STONEBRAKER, Fl Paso, Tex, 
UROC JERSEY SWINE.—Spri 

D for sale by EUGENE E. Howe. g Py pe 

miles north of Howell. Livingston, Co., Mich. 























‘ORTY head of heavy-boned choice Pol 
é ’ and- 
F Chinas for sale. Spring and fall farrow. Stock 
always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES from extra 
Strains, for. sale by DARWIN FOSTER, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. Correspondence solicited. 


LAbes Bnciaan agg og SWINE of the 
or sale. rite for breeding and 
prices. C.K. PAILTHORP & CO.., Mt. Morris. Mich 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, high] 
L bred, from leading families. Write for prices. . 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
R. swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all doen 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


POLAND CHINAS-—April boars a specialty for 
30 days. Shipping points Lansing and Grand 
Ledge. Prices right. L. F. CONRAD Wacousta, Mich 


nye KELLY. Woodstock, Mich., 
reeder 0 
Write for prices. LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 
OLAND-CHINAS—Choice sows already bred; 
choice male pigs; also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. 
Rock cockerels. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich, 
OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


west MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIASWINE 
Choice stock of all ages for sale. Write for 
tices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich, — 


Pp 
catalog now out. Thirty large, growthy 
April boar pigs of choicest breeding for 
sale. A. A. WOOD. Saline, Mich. 



































Special Prices for Poland-Chinas “So"Racs: 


Address M.M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE, Spring, and fall 


sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP SkSi* 
Wee er ioe Large English Berkshire Swine. 
DUROC JERSEYS, 421462. 


what you want. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,O. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS ferc.ct.gus? 24 


Hi. A.CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


CASS COUNTY HERD S2:12's Chester Whites. 


Choice young stock fer sale. 
Also Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels and White 
Holland ‘Turkeys. LYMAN RODGERS,Dowagiac,Mich 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites, My,strai= 


prize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World’s 
Fair. MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C, 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD of, Berkshire, swine, 
Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs fcr 
sale. C. M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 


DUROG-JERSEYS, signie*azca ty, rom 
~ stock. Pairs not akin. 
J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


POLAND-GHINAS, Snesz=ndreontng boar: choce 
thing to head your herd. Write or come and see 
them. L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


E can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two d ds 
Higgs 15 for $1. Write ati apnceade 
WILLARD PERRY or | Hesine*. 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies, at ¥% their 
rite to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


[ S0LD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TuPp POLAND-CHINAS 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


25 HEAD OF YOUNG BOARS 1572 Seomcns se," 


Fine, strong, growthy, of Wilkes, Free Trade and U. 
8. strains. Prices low for quality. 
J. R. HAINES, Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio. 


POLAND-CHINAS Spring and fall pigs of Fashions 
: * Fancy and U.S. strains. Also 
two yearling boars. Pricesreasonable A few Collie 
Pups forsale. FRANK H. OLIN, Kalamazoo. Mich 

The home of 


OLD OAK KRAAL, 23¢2275. 


WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 
of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 
stock. Something new. rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. 

H. G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 


ARE breeder or feeder? If so, send your ad- 
dress for freesample copy of “ pe 
Yo U Swine Advocate.” Most practical swine 
poe published. Send names of 5 hog 
A reeders and get paper 3 mos. free, 


Swine Advocate, Salem, 0. 


JT O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
¢« Michigan Central herd of IMvROVED 

Se CHESTER WHITES. 
% Choice pigs of March and 
April farrow, either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want. 
Light Brahma ocockerels. 
at $1 each. 
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THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ©O., Cleveland, Q 
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. Sheep and Goo. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


HOLD FAST TO THAT WHICH IS 
GOOD. 








This advice was given by a wise 
man a good many years ago, and ex- 
perience has proved its wisdom and 
value in all the affairs of life. The 
man who throws away something 
which he knows to be good in hopes 
of getting something better, is nearly 
certain to live long enough to regret 
his action. This advice seems pecul- 
iarly applicable at present to breeders 


of the American Merino, who seem to 
be undecided as to how they should 
breed and select with a view to fur- 
ther improvement in their flocks. Not 
all are at sea as to what their future 
policy should be, but the great ma- 
jority seem to be. The demand for a 
longer staple of wool, and the good 
prices being paid for mutton, have un- 
settled the convictions of years, and 
led many breeders of Merinos to be- 
lieve that both the form and the fleece 
must be greatly changed to make them 
popular hereafter. 

We believe it our duty to warn them 
that they are sure to meet disaster if 
they persist in attempting to change 
the Merino into a large sheep with the 
conformation of a Southdown or 
Shropshire. That such a change can 
be made is quite true; but in every 
instance it has been tried, success in 
this direction was only achieved by 
the sacrifice of nearly every quality 
that makes the Merino valuable. In 
fact the animal was bred away from 
the Merino type, and ceased to be one. 
Size and length of staple are all right 
within certain limits, and these limits 
are the extent to which they can be 
bred in that direction without sacri- 
ficing the Merino form and fleece. Loss 
of the Merino form, loss of density 
and quality in the fleece, loss of cover- 
ing on the head, legs and belly, loss 
of constitution and ability to forage, 
and loss of herding quality, which 
makes the Merino the great reliance 
for the ranche and range, as well as 
on the average small farm, surely fol- 
low the excessive increase in size, the 
change in form, and the greater length 
of staple. This has been the expe- 
rience of every breeder and in evry 
land where the attempt has been made 
to convert the Merino into an imita- 
tion of the English mutton breeds. 
They have been nondescripts, un- 
worthy of a place on the farm either 
as wool-growers or mutton producers. 

Let us quote from the experiences 
of those who have tried to change the 
type of the Merino, and left on record 
the results as a guide for breeders of 
the future. In a long letter to Hon. 
Wm. G. Markham, of New York State. 
replying to one making inquiries about 
the course of breeding pursued, and 
the type most desired at Rambouillet, 
M. Bernardin, the superintendent, said: 

From 1840 the object was to produce 
Merinos, of which the animals were at 
the same time valuable for slaughtering 
and for the production of wool. The 
fleece ceased to be the entirely predomi- 
nating consideration in the choice of re- 
producing animals. The chief end was 
plump and well-developed forms, and by 
rich regimen animals were obtained, 
about 1850, having very large weight, but 
which were very exacting and less robust, 
and the fleece of which was not in reila- 
tion with this weight, either as to the 
quantity or quality of wool. 

The end in view, the mutton, had al- 
most destroyed the folds, which, with the 
exception of a few subjects, scarcely 
comprised more than those of the neck, 
and the result was to diminsh the value 
of the animals in the eves of foreigners. 
Shortly after 1850 these errors were re- 
moved, and efforts were made to bring 
the flock back to its i.ue and ancient 
type, by making choice more with regard 
to wool, and repudiating the exaggera- 
tion of development in the choice of re- 
producing animals, and the superabund- 
ant and onerous feeding that had been 
practiced to attain this end. 
gretta type again acquired importance, 
and the folds they bore were no longer 
excluded, but sought after rather as 
characters essential to anima‘s furnish- 
ing the richest fleeces, and corresponding 
better with the desire of foreigners, who 
.came to Rambouillet to seek reproducing 
.animals. It was especially since 1867 that 
the improvement of the flock has realized 
marked progress with regard to the pro- 
‘duction of wool, and a return to their 
:primitive aptitude to live exclusively on 
pasture and to support intemperate con- 
‘ditions, and the privations resulting from 
‘dry seasons and the natural aridity of 
pasturage. 

+ . s * * * * 

Sheep giving large and heavy fleeces 
are everywhere in demand; but the mis- 
take is sometimes made of attaching im- 
poriance simply to the absolute weight 
of the fleece, making no comparison be- 
tween the weight of the wool and that 
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of the animal. It is thus that some per- 
sons who seek Merinos even with refer- 
ence to wool alone, prefer a buck of 264 
lbs., giving 17.6 lbs. of wool, to another of 
132 lbs. which furnishes a fleece of 16.5 
lbs., saying that the first gives more 
wool than the second, taking no account 
of the respective weight of the subjects. 

I have always combatted, and shall al- 
ways combat such reasoning, because a 
Merino of 132 lbs., with its 16.5 lbs. of 
wool, is far superior to that of 264 lbs. 
with a ticece of 17.6 lbs. In fact, in pas- 
ture two small Merinos of, 132 Ibs, will 
live easily upon the space required by a 
single buck of 264 Ibs., and they will give 
33 lbs. of wool each year, against 17.6 
furnished by the large buck. 

Another advantage of the small Meri- 
nos is that they are more fertile, and are 
longer lived. ‘They are better adapted 
to multiplication and the creation of 
fiocks. importance is given, and always 
will be given, to the length of wool. How- 
ever, this consideration is now of less 
importance, since it is now possible to 
comb relatively short wools. 

Fine wool is always sought after; but 
extreme fineness does not outweigh all 
other considerations since it has become 
possible to spin ine with average wools. 
And since extreme fineness excludes 
abundarce of fieece, a heavy fleece of 
strong wool] and average fineness is pre- 
ferred. , : 

Very much folded animals which fur- 
nish a superabundance of wool are some- 
times weakened in their gonstitutions, 
and appear as though exhausted by this 
exaggerated production of wool. Our 
shepherds in such cases say the wool eats 
them. 

But apart from these very exceptional 
cases, and which never represent one per 
cent, the folded animals are very hardy, 
very resistant, and are capable of sup- 
porting privation. On the whole they 
are less finely formed than sheep without 
folds; they are more angular, are less 
developed, less plump, but whea meat is 
no consideration these characters should 
not be considered defects. but the op- 
posite. Folds on sheep. imply closer, 
more settled wool, fibers closer to each 
other and stronger, and indicate a more 
abundant fleece, notwithstanding the wool 
is shorter. The fleece of a folded animal 
covers all parts of the body more com- 
pletely than that of sup‘ects without 
folds; it is better closed externally, that 
is to say. it is with more difficulty pene- 
trated by dust, seeds, etec., which may 
annoy the animal, and soil or alter the 
wool. 

The above was written about fifteen 
years ago, but neither the breeds of 
sheep have changed since, nor have 
the general conditions under which 
they are kept. For more recent tes- 
timony on this subject we refer to the 
following extract from the Sydney 
(Australia) Mail: 

“Tf any proof were required that Syd- 
ney is the market for stud stock in Aus- 
tralasia it was afforded recently, when 
in the off season during shearing time no 
fewer than 106 imported stud sheep were 
sold at very fair prices, which ranged 
up to 240 gs. About ninety of the sheep 
were Vermonts, the balance Germans. 
They arrived too late for the annual stud 
sheep fair, and were placed in quaran- 
tine, where they had to be inspected. The 
sale took place in the Wool Exchange 
and the Exchange, and was from cata- 
logue, a very different proceeding to 
sale at the pens, which is the rule of the 
fair. The attendance was, for an off 
season, very large, and the bidding was 
at times very spirited. This tends to 
prove something more than the now well- 
ascertained fact that American sheep, 
with their heavily yolked fleeces and 
strong constitutions are very popular.” 

The top prices were given for the 
folded heavy-fleeced American Meri- 
nos, the German sheep only realizing 
an average of 75 guineas, the ram for 
which 240 guineas (about $1,240) was 
paid being American bred. And here 
is another item referring to the flock 
of Samuel MeCaughey, who has im- 
ported more American Merinos than 
any individual or firm in Australia: 

“Tt was only fourteen years ago that 
the owner of the Coonong first became 
convinced of the value of the Vermont 
breed of Merino sheep. It was in 1883 that 
he purchased about a dozen of this breed 
of rams, which had been imported into 
Sydney. So convinced was he that 
he had struck oil, that three years 
later he visited the States, and selected 
for himself 160 of the finest rams in that 
State, and the following year the flock 
was added to by a further importation 
of 300 more. From that time to the pres- 
ent, almost’ every year has found Mr. 
MeCaughey importing more of these won- 
derful creatures.” 

Now. we do not quote the above to 
have breeders start in to breed for the 
Australian market. We want them 
to breed for the improvement of Amer- 
ican flocks. The quotations are given 
to show how American Merinos of 
the true type are regarded by the 
greatest wool-growers on earth, and 
who for years bred along exactly op- 
posite lines, until their fleeces, with 
their lack of density, and their lack of 
covering, compelled them to make a 
change. Let the experience of the 
Freneh and the Australians not be 
vasted. We cannot have a Merino 
with the form of a Shropshire, any 
more than we can have a Shropshire 
with the form of a Merino; and the 
closer breeders can keep to the natural 
type of each, making improvements 
slowly and surely, so that they will 
be permanent, the more valuable will 
each breed become. 





Cancer is Curable without surgery 
Testimony furnished of mapy reliable per 
sons cured. Book of information, free 


SHEEP LICE. 


These pests are confined to the open- 
wooled breeds, the Merino being free 
from their attacks. This parasite is a 
very small, red-headed insect, about 
one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length, 
a highly magnified illustration of 
which we give herewith. 








The body is yellowish, and marked 
with dark bands. The old-fashioned 
way of gettingrid of them was to apply 
the following mixture to the open 
places on the animal where the pests 
usually congregate: Olive oil, 2 pints; 
spirits turpentine, 4 0z.; potash, 1-2 
oz.; hot water,, 4 oz. Dissolve the 
potash in the water; mix the oil and 
turpentine together thoroughly, then 
add the potash solution, and shake 
well before applying. This is a slow 
and costly method of fighting the par- 
asite, however, and has been supplant- 
ed by dipping. In dipping for ticks the 
lice are effectually got rid of, if the 
dip is a good one. However, at 
seasons of the year when it is dif- 
ficult to use a dip without injury to 
the sheep, the above remedy may be 
used with good effect upon a small 
flock. For a large one, the labor of 
applying would be considerable. A 
certain remedy for lice is to rub a lit- 
tle mercurial ointment in the fleece 
around the places where the pests 
usually gather; butif it is used the flock 
must be kept perfectly dry for a week 
afterwards, or the results will be dis- 
astrous. Upon the whole the cheap- 
est and safest method is to dip the 
flock thoroughly before cold weather 
sets in, and use kerosene oil in their 
sheds. As long as the flock is infested 
with ticks or lice it will not do well, 
for these insects not only suck the 
blood of the sheep, but keep them un- 
comfortable all the time. It never 
pays to feed these pests, for they give 
nothing in return. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


An Ohio sheep man recommends the 
following as a sure remedy for foot- 
rot: % pound blue vitriol; 2 quarts 
vinegar; 1 handful salt. Reduce by 
boiling to one-half, then add flour to 


thicken, While boiling, put in one 
cup of soft soap. Stir for two or three 
minutes, When it cools you have an 


excellent remedy for foot-rot. Pare 
diseased hoof away and apply the 
cure, with a thin paddle, once a week 
until the disease is eradicated. 

Thos. Wyckoff, Orchard Lake, Oak- 
land Co., in a recent note, says the 
demand for Rambouillet rams keeps 
up well, He has sold four ram lambs 
to Montana parties for $25 each, and 
another to same State at $50; a ram 
and two yearling ewes to Miles City, 
Montana for $100; one ram to New 
York for $25, and one to Virginia 
at same price. This begins to look like 
the “good old times,” when good sheep 
were always in demand at paying 
prices. 

As to the Australian wool clip, it is 
announced that the deficiency in New 
South Wales is 15 per cent., in Victoria 
10 per cent., in Australia 20 per cent., 
and in Queensland 5 per cent. The es- 
timated shortage is 175,000 bales. If 
these bales average 300 lbs., and they 
range between 3U0 and 350 Ibs, each, 
the shortage will be 51,500,000. This, 
it must be remembered, is equal to 
washed Ohio wool, although it is in the 
grease, the difference being that only 
the very choicest portions of the fleeces 
are sorted out for baling. 

The drouth in the Australian prov- 
inces has done immense injury to the 
sheep industry. It is estimated that 
New South Wales has lost 8,500,000 
sheep from its effects, and will have 
30,000,000 pounds less wool to export 
next season in consequence. It is said 
that from 1890 to 1894 the number of 
sheep in that colony ranged between 
56,000,000 and 61,000,000, whereas the 
number available for shearing this 
season is placed at 39,000,000 to 40,000,- 
000. Merino wools are therefore likely 
to be in short supply the coming year. 


Recently a cargo of frozen meat was 
shipped from London to Cape Town, 
Africa, the first on record. The cargo 
consisted of 1,600 quarters of Queens- 
land mutton, and 2,00@ carcasses of 
South American mutton, all purchased 
in England at a lower price than in 
the countries of production. The price 
of the beef was about 4c per Ib. and 
the mutton 5c, free on board, The 
above item appeared in a Chicago pa 
per, and shows the wonderful re- 








Address, Dr. O. WEBER, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sults of cheap transportation in open- 
ing up remote markets, but there is a 
big error in the reported price. Beef 
is selling in London at 4144d@5d per 
Ib. (9@10c); and mutton at 5d@5%d 
per Ib. (10@11c), quite a difference in 
cost from the figures given in the 
item. 

It is wonderful how well the market 
for sheep is maintained, At a season 
when values usually weaken and de- 
cline they are at the highest range 
of the year. This result may be at- 
tributed to the demand for ewe stock 
to enlarge or start new flocks owing 
to the better prices ruling for wool. 
One condition reacts upon the other. 
Good prices for fleeces means better 
prices for mutton. You cannot help 
one branch of sheep husbandry with- 
out benefiting the other; and, just as 
surely will injury to one be reflected 
in loss of value in the other. The in- 
terests of the mutton raiser and the 
wool grower are inseparable, and can- 
not be considered apart from each 
other. Certainly, both are a paying 
branch of farming at present, and 
will continue to be so long as present 
conditions exist. 


ONLY $1.50. 





The Michigan Farmer and the Cleve- 
land Daily World will be sent every 
week until Jan. 1, 1899, for only $1.50. 
Present subscribers may have their 
subscriptions dated ahead and World 
started at once. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla is prepared by experienced 
pharmacists who know precisely the nature and 
quality of all ingredients used. 











~ When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Miehigan Farmer. 


ROOT: —_— 
and Grngpcvenean T Cases, 
POWER [icy a | 


Curns all roots and vegetables into FINE STOCK esi 
FOOD. Indispensable to dairymen and sheep 
sreeders and of greatest value to general farmers 
ind poultrymen. Cuts fine; no choki- 7. Self Feed : 
Shaking @rate takes ont all dirt; saves the knives; 

fully warranted. 82” Send for Free Catalogue. 
‘). E. THOMPSON & SONS, 25 River St., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 


CATTLE. 


J.C. C. BULL_CALVES—some from tested 
«cows. Chester White Pigs. both sexes, from 
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best families. B. P. R. cockerels from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livingston 
+ Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorr cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 


J F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
+ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
+ Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


RxeeTsrep HOLSTEINS from my World’s 
Fair prize-winning herd. Poland Chinas sired 
by my great prize boar, Royal Black U.S.,ha)f brother 
to Corwin King. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. fsr"ssie° 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. E. & C. I. BUKLEIGH, Mazon, Ds. 


Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle, 


35 head registered cows and heifers for sale. Two 
young bulls. Calves either sexone week old $10 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR. Manistee, Mich. 


Ww. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 
of registered SHORTHORN CATTLE 
from good milking families. Rosebud’s Acklan 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
or sale. No bulls except calves. 


FOR SALE Bull calf, white and fawn, by. Re 
* eorder’s Diploma 40011; dam Kate 
Golden 69480, (16 lbs. 6 oz.); 2nd dam Kate Bashford 
16982, (17 lbs.4.0z). This bull full of the World's Fair 
“Combination” winners. Price, $0. Also Jersey 
cows and heifers. Peacocks ($5.00) five dollars a 
pair. B. E. BULLOCK, Dundee, Mich. 


JERSEY BULLS. 


Oaklawn King, 33962 A. J. C. C., by Heller, 30197; 
dam. Miss Daisy Le Brocq, 50657; tracing to Daisy 
Le Brocq, by Le Brocq’s Prize, 3350. Also bull calf by 
Oaklawn King, 33962; dam, Pogis Baronne 2d 10052). 
Address FRANK MANNING, Lyons. Mich. 






































SHEED. 
Ge. C. WOODMAN, breeder of Dorset 
A 





Horned Sheep. Four choice rams for sale 
ddress H WOODMAN. North Lansing, Mich. 


URE Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. Hither 
sex and all ages for sale. Write befere pur 
chasing elsewhere. A. RH. WARREN. Ovid. Mich 


AMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I have 
340 high grade Rambouillet ewes and ewe lambs. 
I wish to dispose of 2000f them. Address or cal 
upon A. H. PADDOCK. Commerce, Mich. 


Shropshire Breeding Ewes and P, C, Boars 


Special Prices Now. Write To-day. 
A.H FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 
JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, Ill. 
OAREY FAEM EENNELS. 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS CLUBS. 
President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 
All eommunications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 

















Association topic for December: 
State Farmers’ Institutes. How Can 
the Present Method of Conducting 
Them Be Improved Upon. 





Association topic for January: Re- 
ports of the Delegates to the State As- 
sociation and Club Discussion Thereof. 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER, THE 
BEST FRIEND OF THE FARM- 
~ ERS’ CLUBS. 





By personal interview or by letter 
of inquiry, the editor of this depart- 
ment has asked -more than a hundred 
of the most active and effective club 
workers, from as many different clubs, 
this question: What do you con- 
sider the most potent factor 
in the phenomenal development 
of the farmers’ club movement? 
Without a single exception the 
answers to this question have given 
first place in the great work to the in- 
fluence of The Michigan Farmer in 
presenting to its many thousand read- 
ers every week a faithful and accurate 
resume of the work in the State, and 
indeed of the entire country. We 
doubt if there would be a club member 
in the State who would answer the 


STATE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





The institute season is once more at 
hand, and we believe the committee on 
Association questions has done wisely 
in selecting for December the topic 
stated at the head of this department. 
The appropriation for farmers’ insti- 


tutes is the only example of class legis- 
lation by the recent legislature where- 
by the farmers reap the benefit. This 
fact gives a peculiar significance tothe 
question which should not be lost sight 
of in club discussion. 

But laying aside for the present the 
principle involved in this class of ap- 
propriations, the December topic af- 
fords a rich field for profitable discus- 
sion. The institutes are for the farm- 
ers. Do they reach the class for whom 
they are intended? They should at- 
tract the young people and fix in them 
a lively interest in agricultural mat- 
ters. Do they do this? They should 
leave in their wake an enduring im- 
pulse toward better farming. Do they 
do this? or is their influence but spas- 
modic, and lost sight of before the ap- 
plication is made? They should be 
more or less scientific, but not so at the 
expense of the practical. Are they so? 
They should give the farmers value re- 
ceived for every dollar they cost. Do 
they do so? The speakers sent out by 
the State are paid from three to five 
dollars per day and expenses, on an 
average probably four dollars per day 
and expenses. Does the work done by 
these men and women justify the sal- 
ary they are receiving? 

Is there too little or too much power 
given the local committees in the man- 
agement of the institutes? How do 
the institutes supported and controlled 
by the State compare with those held 
in the same localities supported and 
controlled by the community? 

These questions are all pertinent to 
the discussion, and great good will 
come from their full and free consid- 
eration. The institutes are for farm- 
ers. What do the farmers think of 
them? 





question differently. There are no dif- 
ferences of opinion on this point. Af 
are agreed that the co-ordination of the 
work of the nearly three hundred clubs 
in the State could have been brought 
about by no other means. And with- 
out this co-ordination of forces, with- 


out the centralization of power, the 
magnificent results of the past two 
years, neither would nor could have 
been secured. 

The Michigan Farmer has done this 
great work for our Association. What 
have the farmers’ clubs done for The 
Michigan Farmer? We ask the ques- 
tion in all confidence and without re- 
serve. For we speak with complete 
authority from the publishers of The 
Farmer when we say that the farmers’ 
clubs have responded nobly in return 
for every favor received. As a result, 
both The Farmer and the farmers’ 
clubs have phenomenally prospered, 
and each can feel that it has religious- 
ly kept and profited in the keeping of 
the implied contract entered into, when 
the Lawrence Publishing Company 
made their investment of many thou- 
sands of dollars in so enlarging and re- 
frianging their paper that adequate 
space might be given this department. 

So much for the rast. Now for the 

future. The time has come when the 
people are thinking about their read- 
ing matter for another year. The se- 
lections will soon be made. The time 
is ripe. A word will influence the 
choice if spoken now. In the interest 
of the farmers’ club movement, in the 
interest of club extension, with the 
continued prosperity and future 
growth of this organization ever the 
one idea nearest and dearest to us, we 
ask, yes we urge that every farmers’ 
club in this State shall see to it that 
during the next few weeks every farm- 
er’s home within the confines of its in- 
fluence shall be made acquainted with 
The Michigan Farmer. See to it that 
your club has its active agent. A 
pusher. One who has the interests of 
the farmers’ clubs at heart, and one 
who is.especially adapted to this work. 
The club agent for The Michigan 
Farmer should be the most active, the 
most energetic, the most loyal club 
worker of your number. Nor will it 
be a thankless task. No paper in the 
country is more liberal to its agents. 
The right person working in its inter- 
est would scarcely find employment 
more profitable during the next few 
weeks. 

Again we urge that this matter be 
not overlooked or neglected. The fu- 
ture of our great organization depends 
~upeR~it: ” oe eee 
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PRACTICAL FARMING AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





The business farmers of the State 

are always deeply interested in every 
effort to place before the students of 

the Co:lege practical object lessons of 

profitable farming. The latest attempt 
of Prof. Smith in this direction is well 
worthy of notice and we believe will 
bear the most careful scrutiny of the 
most exacting business farmer where- 
so’er he may be found. 

Being confronted with the two con 

ditions: an enormous crop of hay and 
other coarse fodder with a good pros- 
pect for like condition of affairs for 
the years to follow; and a continuous 
and almost unlimited demand for dairy 
products, both milk and butter, on the 
College premises and elsewhere, the 
Professor nis grasped the opportunity 
and purchased a herd of thirty good 
grade dairy cows for the farm at an 
«xpense of $1,200. Every expense ih- 
cident to the purchase, care and feed 
of this herd will be charged against it, 
and credit will be given for all rev- 
enue derived from it. It will be an 
object lesson of successful datrying 
with grade cows to every student on 
the grounds. It is ro experiment. It 
is an object lesson in business farm- 
ing, and as such will receive the appro- 
bation of a practical people. 


ee 
ANNUAL MEETING OF STATE AS- 
SOCIATION. 





Program for the annual meeting of 
the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs, December 14, 15 and 16, 1897: 

Tuesday afternoon, 1 o’clock—Ad- 
dress of welcome, Hon. Joseph B. 
Moore, Associate Justice of the State 
Supreme Court; response, Col. L. H. 
Ives, Ingham County Club; report of 
secretary; appointment of committees; 
general club work. 

Tuesday evening, 7:30 o’clock—Presi- 
dent’s annual address, J. T. Daniells, 
Essex Club; discussion, Genoa Club, 
Clyde and Grant Club; “The Farmers’ 
Club, Why?’ Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, 
Summerfield and Deerfield Club; dis- 
cussion, North Plains Club, Vassar 
Club; address, Col. J. H. Brigham, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture; mu- 
sic will be ffrnished by a choir of 
boys from the Industrial School. 

Wednesday morning, 8 o’clock—“The 
Woman’s Course at M. A. c.,” Mrs. 
Haner, instructor in Sewing; discus- 
sion, Coe, Chippewa and Lincoln Club 
Linden, Argentine and Deerfield Club; 
“The Social-Influence of the -Farmerg’ 





Club,” Rev. John Russell, Chesterfield 
Club; discussion, West Franklin and 
East Cambridge Club, South Fulton 
Club; report of committees. 

Wednesday afternoon—The entire af- 
ternoon will be devoted to visiting and 
studying the several State institutions, 
particularly the Agricultural College, 
the Industrial Schcol, and the School 
for the Blind. 

Wednesday evening, 7:30 o’clock-— 
Joint session with the State Grange; 
address of welcome, President J. T. 
Daniells of the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs; response, Hon. G. B. 
Horton, Master of State Grange; “Ef- 
fective Work with Legislative Bo7- 
ies,’ Hon. A. N. Kimmis, Argonaut 
Club; “The Relation of the Farmer to 
the Rural School,” D. E. McClure, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
‘struction; “Why We Fraternize,” A. C. 





Bird, Associate Editor Michigan Farm- 
er; “The Larger Life,” Mrs. O. J. ¢C. 
Woodman. 

It is expected that Gov. Pingree will 
informally address the meeting. The 
Grange choir and the School for the 
Blind will faraish music for the even- 
ing. 

Thursday morning, 8 o’clock—I’inal 
consideration of committee reports; un- 
finished business; election of officers. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE JACK- 
SON COUNTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 





The Jackson County Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs will hold their annual 
meeting in the council chamber, in the 
city of Jackson, December 7th. The 
ehief features of the program will be 
the address of President Abram 
Avery, of the Sandstone Club; a paper, 
‘What Is the Destiny of the Ameri- 
can Farmer,” M. L. Raymond, of the 
Grass Lake Club; paper, ““Woman’s In- 
fluence in Farmers’ Organizations,” 
Mrs. Wm. Beebe, East Blackman and 
West Leoni Clubs; paper, “Silage vs. 
Lry Fodder,” W. H. Raven, Columbia 
Club; “Purchasing Plaster,” Secretary 
R. D. M. Edwards, Horton; and five- 
minute speeches on ‘Feeding Stock.” 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








SOUTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The South Vernon Farmers’ Club 
met with Mr, and Mrs. F. B. Tilden in 
the village of Vernon Thursday, Nov. 
4th. The forenoon was devoted to the 
regular literary exercises, and after 
dinner the usual line of business was 
taken up, 
“When Is the Best Time to Dispose 
of Our Farm Produce?’ was led by 
Nelson West, followed by others. Mr. 
West thought the best time to sell was 
when the crop was ready for market. 
Mr. Whelan said the time was coming 
when the farmer could hold his pro- 
duce for higher prices, thé same as in 
days gone by; but at the same time he 
admitted it was better to sell produce 
when ready for market, as there was 
always a certain shrinkage on grain 
if kept for any great length of time. 

At this point the question arose if It 
was profitable for the farmer to con- 
tract his crops. The majority of the 
members thought it was not protitable, 
as the buyer had everything in his fa- 
vor and if the price of produce went 
down, there was always some ex- 
cuse formed by the buyer to not ful- 
fill his part of the contract. One mem- 
ber said the grower ought to demand 
the buyer to pay enough money down 
to make the farmer secure. He also 
thought if we would do our own bus- 
iness and not let commission men do 
it for us we would save money. 

“Are our female members any bene- 
fit to our club and, if so, how?” was 
led in discussion by Mrs. Van Alstine. 
She said they were of great benefit. 
They were of great value on the lit- 
erary program and brought forth 
ideas‘ far superior to those given by 
the gentlemen. She said if there were 
no women at the clubs the men would 
not attend, as the men were not capa- 
ble of getting their own dinners, Mrs. 
N, West said she would like to eat a 
meal cooked by a man. Mrs. Clark 
said the ladies inspired good behavior 
among the men. She thought no so- 
ciety was complete without the pres- 
ence of ladies. Mr, Clark said he 
would admit that women were a neces- 
sary evil, but he could get up as good 
a meal as his wife. Mr. Whelan said 
the nineteenth century woman was 
man’s equal in all departments and his 
Superior in a great many. Place her 
on an equal footing with man and she 
will step way beyond him. It is need- 
less to say Mr. Whelan’s remarks were 
aaa nd applauded by the la- 

ies. 

‘Tha question bex brought forth the 








following questions: “Does it pay to- 
put extra work on butter and sell it to 
town customers for same price as they 
pay at the store?’ Answered in the 
negative. 

“How best to put away celery for 
winter use?” Answer given was: Put 
in cellar, stand it up and pack with 
dirt and occasionally put a little water 
es the roots. Pack when thoroughly 

ry. 

“Does it pay to feed lambs over 90 
days?” Several members had no ex- 
perience, One said it depended upon 
the weight of the lamb being fed. 

“What will destroy rats?” One 
member said a good Strong drink of 
strychnine and water. Another mem. 
ber said a mixture of plaster of paris 
and meal with a dish of water stand- 
ing by was sure death, as the plaster 
of paris hardened and killed the rats, 

Can a farmer fatten hogs at four 
cents per pound on 15-cent corn was 
decided in the affirmative. Messrs. 
Moses West and Frank Clark were 
elected delegates to the State conven- 
tion. Each family was then assessed 
20 cents to go towards defraying any 
necessary expenses. 

The club adjourned to meet with Mr. 
and Mrs. Case, Dec. 2nd, at 10 o’clock. 


Shiawassee Co, 
MISS M. VAN ALSTINE, Reporter. 


WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The November meeting was held at 
the home of E. C. Rose. An excellent 
literary program was rendered, after 
which the club proceeded to discuss 
the appointment of a delegate to the 
State Association, and review the past 
year’s work. The discussion was op- 
ened by Mr. Ranous. He thought the 
Association was a good thing. A grand 
opportunity for the farmers. It is the 
medium for bringing them together to 
discuss their different experiences and 
experiments. Not only that, but it al- 
lays the jealous feeling that as a gen- 
eral thing exists between the farmers. 
He thought there had been a great 
deal accomplished, not only by the 
club but by the Association. He 
thought there was an inclination to 
look down upon farmers as an inferior 
class of people. 
Mr. Severance said the preceding 
gentleman was mistaken in his last re 
mark, and that the farmer was helped 
in many ways by the government. 


The question box produced the fol- 
lowing: Why could not the law ve 


changed so that the farmer could 
work out his road tax along his own 
farm? 
Mr. McKenney was in favor of the 
change if it would make any better 
roads. 
Mr. Ranous thought that the present 
road law was the only one that would 
give general satisfaction. 
Mr. Green was in favor of the idea, 
He thought the farmer would take 
more interest in the work than he oth- 
erwise would. 
What is the cause of the scab in po- 
tatoes? Mr. Bell thought the scab was 
a disease. He had noticed that as a 
general thing the scab was worse on 
the poorer ground. Mr. Green asked 
why then could a perfect potato be 
grown in a hill all the rest of which 
were scabby. 
Adjourned to meet Dec, ist at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Austin. 
Oakland Co, EARL E. PHELPS, 
r. Sec’y. 
BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. F, Sawyer was a 
very enjoyable one. The light rain did 
not keep many away, but we all rather 
enjoyed it because it was so much 
needed. 

Mr. Tooley, of the Genoa club, 
opened the Association question by 
Saying that one profitable line of work 
would be to always be ready and will- 
ing to respond when called upon, and 
not make excuses, 

Mr. Edgar thought if the farmers’ 
clubs ate a good thing for the com- 
munity, that all should join, and so 
work for the interests of the farmers. 
In order to be successful, we must or-— 
ganize more clubs, get the people in- 
terested and then educate them to the 
work. 

Frank Bidwell thought the educa- 
tional line as important as any; that 
all should keep posted in regard to 
all our State institutions, State 
schools, etc., and should understand 
political matters in order that they 
might be thorough workers. 

Mrs. Crout said she thought our line 
of work was well laid out for us. 

A resolution was adopted which 
reads as follows: Resolved, That this 
club request the State Association 
committee to formulate such a series 
of subjects for the coming year as will 
tend to educate the members of our 





clubs in regard to our -various. State 
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institutions, and as to the laws that 
are needed for the protection of our 
agricultural and general interests. 

A committee of three were chosen 
from an adjoining town to assist in 
forming a club in that town when the 
proper time should arrive. 

We adjourned to meet Nov. 11th at 
the residence of Miss Adaline Bird. 

Livingston Co. MRS. H. N. BEACH, 

Cor. Sec. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Wales Farmers’ Club met at 
the residence of Mathew Hubble on 
November 5. After the usual opening 
exercises the club appointed William 
Smith a delegate to State meeting to 
be held at Lansing December 14-16. 

A. J. Abbott, M. D., favored the club 
with a talk on the preparation of food. 

Mrs. C. S. King read a paper en- 
titled “Do flowers have a refining in- 
fluence on the inmates of the farm 
home?” 

The viewing committee on Mr. De- 
graw’s farm reported his methods of 
farming as above criticism. 

The subject “Why is a farmer not 
called a business man?” was led by 
William Smith. He said farmers. work 
too much by chance. They do not keep 
accounts. 

Mathew Hubble: A man does not 
have to keep accounts to be a business 
man. He can make estimates. 

C. S. King: He is a business man 
who keeps accounts of everything per- 
taining'to his business, and a farmer 
who does this is a business man as 
much so as a groceryman. The gen- 
eral opinion was that farmers are not 
called business men because they do 
not work on business principles. 

Subject for next meeting, “How can 
farmers and their wives best employ 
their winter evenings?’ The next 
meeting will be held at the home of 
James Dunn, December 34. 

ia alle MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 

MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of the Marion 

Farmers’ Club at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. Avery was interesting, and 
as all such meetings are—beneficial. 
Two of the special features of the pro- 
gram were a paper, “The Poetry of 
Nature,” by Mrs. F. W. Munson, and 
a touching recitation by little Sarah 
Carlin. Mrs. Munson’s word pictures of 
the poetry of nature as seen from dif- 
ferent points of view proved so inter- 
estingly out of the usual order of 
papers of this character that it was 
deemed advisable to request its repeti- 
tion at the next meeting. 
. Owing to the contemplated absence 
of Mr. Harry Reed from the township, 
his resignation as chairman of the lit- 
erary committee was accepted. Mrs. 
L. K. Beach hereafter assumes the 
duties of that office, and Mrs. W. H. 
Smith, by appointment, becomes a 
member of the committee. 

It is hoped and requested that every 
member of the club will attend the 
November meeting, as delegates to the 
State association meeting will then be 
appointed. 

L. I. BROMLEY, Cor. Sec. 
WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Wixom Club met with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ephraim Burch at the K. O. T. 
M. hall October 13 with a fair attend- 
ance. After partaking of a bountiful 
dinner the club was called to order 
by the president. The transaction of 
miscellaneous business occupied as lit- 
tle time as possible. The program was 
then taken up, but owing to the ab- 
sence of those assigned parts the mis- 
cellaneous part was somewhat 
abridged. 

The Association question was then 
quite fully discussed. Several lines of 
work were suggested, viz.: Legislative, 
social. moral and intellectual, also the 
enforcement of the laws in regard to 
the eradication of noxious weeds. 
(Would it not be well for The Farmer 
to print the law in regard to same in 
its columns, thereby calling the atten- 
tion of the people to the matter.) ‘It 
seemed to be the sense of the club that 
the social, moral and intellectual work 
should and undoubtedly would receive 
the attention they deserve, as they con- 
stitute a trinity that lies at the foun- 
dation of good government. 

Along the line of legislative work 
there was quite an animated discus- 
sion, and though this is not a legisla- 
tive year it was thought that the motto 
“In time of peace prepare for war” is 
a good one to follow. It was urged that 
some things-need reforming, and while 
we should not attempt too much, we 
should make a beginning. After the 
discussion the various ideas and sug- 
gestions were crystallized into the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, that the power of fixing 
the pay of Upper Peninsula members 
at $5 per day be removed from the 





legislature; also that the printing and 
free distribution of the Michigan 
Manual be discontinued, as_ there 
seems to be no warrant for it in the 
constitution nor justification outside of 
it. 
It was not urged that the above 
should be done simply to save the cost 
involved, but as a matter of principle. 
The law maker should not be a law 
breaker. It was also decided that nox- 
ious weeds should receive more atten- 
tion than they hitherto have, as they 
are a menace to good husbandry. 

The question box developed quite a 
little talk, but nothing very definite or 
decided. The November meeting is to 
be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon. 


D. 
Oakland Co. 
HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The November meeting of the How- 
ell Farmers’ Club, which occurred No- 
vember 4, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Wakefield, was both in- 
teresting and instructive. At the con- 
clusion of the opening exercises the 
club listened to a well-rendered ‘iter- 
ary program. A paper, by Miss Mary 
Horner, on “Character,” was well writ- 
ten. The paper emphasized the fact 
that character is what we really are. 
What we read forms character, in a 
great degree. Companions also tend 
to mold character. Life is like the day, 
more beautiful toward evening. 

Discussion of “Government by In- 
junction” was led by Mr. Rubert. 
Among other things, he said: “I do 
not condemn the laboring men of this 
country. He considered himself and 
his father before him laborers. How- 
ever, he was opposed to the leaders of 
organized labor. If our party is not in 
the right we should not uphold it. He 
Was opposed to lawlessness and favor- 
ed law and order and the use of the 
injunction. 

R.R.Smithsaid he was amused while 
listening to the defense of government 
by injunction. Said the preceding 
speaker arrayed anyone as against 
law and order who was opposed to gov- 
ernment by injunction. No party is 
opposed to the use of injunction to ob- 
tain justice and equity in the courts cf 
law. He was not opposed to the use 
of the injunction; but the abuse of it 
he vigorously condemned and cited in- 
stances of the same. 

During the discussion there had teen 
expressions of sympathy for the miner 
and his family. Mr. Peavy did not 
have much sympathy for them and de- 
scribed a scene among them of whica 
he was an eye-witness. He attributed 
their condition largely to their intem- 
perate habits. 

Mr. Hildebrant favored the use of 
the injunction in the courts to obtain 
justice and equity. But he believed 
that government by injunction de- 
prived a man of his legal rigats. 

Mr. Staley emphatically declared 
himself in favor of government by in- 
junction, but failed to state any reason 
for his position. 

The club voted to join the State As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Clubs. D. M. 
Beckwith and Mrs, R. R. Smith were 
appointed delegates to represent the 
club at the State meeting. 

The question box contained ten ques- 
tions. ‘What is political economy and 
how does it benefit the farmer?” This 
was assigned to your scribe. In sub- 
stance, the reply was: Political econ- 
omy considers economic questions. A 
thorough knowledge of the subject 
would enable the farmer to determine 
what legislation is beneficial to the pro- 
ducers of wealth. The other question 
was not considered at this meeting. 
Adjourned, to meet at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. T R. Staley, December 2. 


MRS. R. R. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 


GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

There was a subdued hum of con- 
versation and cordial greeting as the 
Genoa Farmers Club met at the 
pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. Spen- 
cer Woodworth, Saturday, November 
6. On account of the sudden illness 
of our genial hostess, a large part of 
the program was omitted. 

A. Tooley gave a partial review of 
the work done by the club. One new 
member was obtained. Lewis Fitch 
and Joseph Rider were elected dele- 
gates to the State Association. We 
then adjourned, to meet the first Sat- 
urday in December, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Pless. 

MRS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. Sec. 

Livingston Co. 

TROY FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

The chilling wind Saturday, Novem- 
her 6, did not prevent the members of 
the Troy Farmers’ Club from assem- 
bling at the home of Mr. and Mrs, G. 
S. Elliott. At 12:30 o’clock a “chicken- 
pie” dinner was served to about forty 


GAGB, Cor. Sec., Pro. Tem. 


members of the club. It was not until 
about 2 o'clock that Vice-President G. 
P. Jennings called the meeting to cr- 
der. After the preliminary business, 
Mrs. Wm. Dennison gave a bright l't- 
tle reading in her mirthful manner. 
A finished paper on “Development,” by 
the president, read by his daughter, 
Miss Anna Hadsell, was, indeed, a ft- 
ting conclusion to the literary  pro- 
gram. 

The questions in the question box 
were read, from which the following, 
“Which is the more profitable, special 
or general farming?” was selected for 
discussion at the next meeting. 


Mr. and Mrs. P., J. Jennings and Mr. 
C. E. Hadsell were chosen as delegates 
to the State Association meeting at 
Lansing. The vice-president called 
for remarks from the guests, among 
whom Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Frink and 
Mr. Jesse Chipman, of Detroit, re- 
sponded. Mr. Starr, of Royal Oak, 
when asked how to thresh onion seed, 
replied that he had only raised onion 
seed one year, but had yet to find out 
how to thresh it. 

At 4 o’clock the meeting was ad- 
journed, to meet at Mr. Hadsell’s the 
first Saturday in December. 


MRS. G. S. ELLIOTT, Cor. See. 
Oakland Co. 











A HISTORIC HOTEL 





The Favorite Hostelry in Ante-Bellum Days—-Often Patronized by 
Abraham Lincoln—From its Veranda Stephen A. Douglas Deliv- 
ered a Great Speech Again the Scene of an Important Event. 





Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Thompson run 
the historic Cuyler House at Plymouth, 
Ill., a hostelry where Abraham Lincoln 


often slept, where ‘“‘Dick” Yates, Lyman 
Trumbull and Richard Oglesby bought re- 
freshments for the inner man in ante- 
bellum days, and from the veranda of 
which Stephen A. Douglas delivered one 
of his great speeches. 

This article has not so much to do, how- 
ever, with this historic hotel, as it has 
with the landlord’s _ thirteen-year-old 
laughing, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
daughter Ollie. 

As one sees her to-day, the picture of 
perfect health, it is hard to believe that 
nearly nine of the thirteen years of her 
life were spent on the bed of invalidism, 
that for months she never walked, and 
for years suffered the pain, misery and 
distress of inflammatory rheumatism in 
its worst form. 

Able physicians were employed but no 
permanent benefit resulted. 

Mrs. Thompson heard of a wonderful 
cure which had been effected by Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and was 
influenced by it to purchase some of the 
pills for her daughter. 

Before she had taken half a box, there 
was marked improvement in her condi- 
tion; when she had taken two boxes she 
was completely restored to health. To- 
day there is not a healthier child than 
Ollie Thompson. f 

The case came to the attention of the 
editor of the Tri-County Scribe, and a re- 
porter was detailed to learn the story of 
this remarkable cure from Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s own lips. She said: 

“Ollie was a hearty, well-developed 
child from the time she was born until 
she was three years old. In 1887 she was 
taken down with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism. For nine years she was never en- 
tirely free from the disease, and much of 
the time was in an alarming condition. 
At times, she could not walk, and her 
spine was drawn out of shape so that 
she could not stand straight. One of the 


From the Tri-County Scribe, Plymouth, Il. 


doctors said if she became well she would 
be a cripple for life. 

“Dr. Grigran, of Augusta, was the first 
doctor who had her case. He doctored 
her through two serious times of the dis- 
ease, and finally told us he could not cure 
her. We doctorea her most all the time, 
but when she was ten years old she had 
an unusually severe attack, and we called 
in Dr. Kreider, of Prairie City, where we 
were then living. He tried hard to cure 
her but finally gave it up. He said, I 
ean do nothing further, the case is the 
worst I have witnessed. 

“We nearly gave up hope then, but 
called Dr. McDaniel, who doctored her 
after we came to Plymouth, but no bene- 
fit was derived. 

“Then I heard how Uncle Wesley Wal- 
ton had been cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. Knowing the con- 
dition he had been’ in, I thought if the 
pills cured him, they might help Ollie. 
Consequently I bought a box for her, and 
before she had finished it she was much 
better. She continued taking them, and 
when the second pox had been used she 
was well, and has never had rheumatism 
since. 

“T cannot say too much for the Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for I believe Ollie 
would have been dead long ago if she had 
not taken them.” 

VICTORIA THOMPSON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
lith day of September, 1897. 

W. S. ROMICK, Notary Public. 

I hereby state that I have examined 
Miss Ollie Thompson, and find no out- 
ward appearance of rheumatism. 

W. D. WADE, M. D. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
17th day of September, 1897. 

W. S. ROMICK, Notary Public. 

All dealers sell Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, or they will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or 
six boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in 
bulk, or by the 100), by addressing Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. 
¥. 
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To Readers of The Michigan Farmer: 


We are glad to announce that, by special arrangement, we are enabled to again offer THE 
DETROIT JOURNAL, semi-weekly, and MicniGaN Farmer both, for one year, for the very low price of 
1.40. The subscription price of THE DETROIT JOURNAL, semi-weekly, is invariably $1.00 per year 
in advance. More people read The Detroit Journal Semi-Weekly than any similar newspaper 
published. The Market Reports are the very best. The Latest Newsis inevery issue. The 
Editorials are acknowledged the choicest. The Journal's Cartoons have a national reputation, 
The Journal’s Stories are a pleasure to young and old. Thereare Carefully Edited Departments 
for all kinds of Readers. The Journal is distinctively a Michigan newspaper, and is the best, 
cheapest and largest newspaper published in Michigan. 
Send to the Detroit JourNAL, Detroit, Mich., for free sample copy. Address all orders for 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 













MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
ys 


ht, Easy,Congenial and 
eeu) Profitable employment in the 
P- home for men, women 
fp. a and children, making 
? nT Carpets and Rugs 
‘ | with the Weavers’ Friend 
ha, Loom, Noexperience needed 
= 7 —anyhody can succeed. Send 
2-ct.stamp for Loom Book 4 


=| Thea.C.EvansMigCo. 


Springfield. Ohio. 
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Power 


Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 











If you want the 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 
making wells to 
any depth, we 
make them. Send 


for catalog “LL” 

SS ee clog 
wants. Catalog 

free. F.C. AUSTIN MEG. CU., Chicago, Ith. 


RE YOU MARRIED? If you are married, or 
A thinking about getting married, you ought to 
have Dr. Parker's New Marriage Guide, which con- 
tains valuable and necessary information,the knowl- 
edge of which will save many dollars to you. Itcon- 
tains 200 pages, boundincloth. It will be sent toany 
address on receipt of $1.00; paper cover, 0c. Address 
J.8 
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.OGLIVIE PUBLISHING Co., 62 Rose St., N. Y 


Whed writing advertisers mevtion Mich, Parwer 














YOU CAN do your trading in Detroit 

cheaper than if you were here 
in person through Bennett, Prall & Co. Send 
for circular, Majestic Building, Detroit 


SENT FREE scarce: 
Catalogue and Price-Listot 
GUNS, Srortine coons. 


Most Complete Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS C0., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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» FARMERS’ STOVE. 
e Buy a wood burning stove 
) that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hol¢ fire the year 
round, if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Atr 
tight, no dust, no dirt, perfect- 
{ ly safe. rite for circular, 
tt iy §=—_ also seed price list. 
peu pH The Henry Philipps Seed and 


» i... mplement Co., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 &1178t. Clair St., Toledo, O. 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich 
Attorney-at-lLaw. 
in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
9 eg clal attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co. 
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OLD LOVERS. 


Heart of my heart, when the day was 
young, 

Hope sang to life with a silver tongue; 

Hope beckoned Love down a flowery 


way, 
Where ’twas always morning and always 


ay, 
And two true Lovers need never part— 
Do you remember, heart of my heart? 


Heart of my heart, when the moon was 


Work showed the way we must travel by; 
Duty spoke cold and stern in our ears, 
Bidding us bear all the toil and tears, 
Partings and losses, sorrow and smart— 
Have you forgotten, heart of my heart? 


Heart of my heart, in the settiag sun, 
We sit at peace, with our day’s work 


done; , 
In the cool of the evening we twe look 


cy 

On the winding pathway, the mocn’s 
rough track, 

And the morn’s green pleasance, where 
roses twine, 

Heart of my heart—with your hand in 
mine. 


Heart of my heart, wh2n the night is 
ere 


, 
Love will sing songs of life in our ear; 
We shall sleep awhile ’neath the daisied 
grass, ‘ 
Till we put on the glory and rise and pass 
To walk where eternal splendors shine, 
Heart of my heart—with your hand in 


aa. —The Argosy. 


_———— 
THE LITTLE STOWAWAY. 


“Would you like to hear about it?” 

I eagerly assent, and the narrator 
folds his brawny arms upon the top 
of the rail and commences as follows: 

“*Bout three years ago, before I got 
this berth as I’m in now, I was second 
engineer aboard a Liverpool steamer 
bound for New York. There’d been @ 
lot of extra cargo sent down just at 
the last moment, and we’d no end of a 
job stowing it away, and that ran us 
late o’ startin’; so that altogether, you 
may think, the cap’n warn’t in the 
sweetest temper in the world, nor the 
mate neither; as for the chief engineer, 
he was an easy-goin’ sort of a chap, 
as nothing on earth could put out. But 
on the mornin’ of the third day out 
from Liverpool, he come down to me 
in a precious hurry, lookin’ as if some- 
thin’ had put him out pretty consid- 


but as steady as could be. ‘Father 
dead, and mother’s married again, and 
my new father says as how he won't 
have no brats about eatin’ up his 
vages; and he stowed me away when 
nobody warn’t lookin’, and guv me 
some grub to keep me goin’ for a day 
or two till I got to sea. He says I’m 
to go to Aunt Jane, at Halifax, and 
here’s her address.’ And with that, 
he slips his hand into the breast of 
his shirt, and out with a scrap o’ pa- 
per, awful dirty and crumpled up, but 
with the address on it, right enough. 

“We all believed every word on’t, 
even without tke paper; for his look 
and his voice and the way he spoke 
was enough to show that there warn’t 
a ha’porth o’ lyin’ in his whole skin. 
But the mate didn’t seem to swallow 
the yarn at all; he only shrugged his 
shoulders with a kind o’ grin, as much 
as to say, ‘I’m too old a bird to be 
caught by that kind o’ chaff,’ and then 
he says to him, ‘Look here, my lad, 
that’s all very fine,«but it won’t do 
here—some o’ these men o’ mine are 
in the secret, and I mean to have it out 
of ’em. Now, you just point out the 
man as stowed you away and fed yo, 
this very minute; if you don’t, it’ll be 
the worse for you.’ 

“The boy looked up in his bright, 
fearless way (it did my heart good to 
look at him, the brave little chap) and 
says, quietly: ‘I’ve told you the truth; 
I ain’t got no more to say.’ 

“The mate says nothin’, but looks at 
him for a minute, as if he’d see clear 
through him, and then he faced round 
to the men, lookin’ blacker than ever. 
‘Reeve a rope to the yard! he sings 
out, loud enough to raise the dead; 
‘smart now!’ 

“The men all looked at each other, 
as much as to say, ‘What on earth’s a 
comin’ now? But aboard ship, 0’ 
course, when you're told to do a thing, 
you’ve got to do it; so the rope was 
rove in a jiffy. 

“ ‘Now, my lad,’ says the mate, in a 
hard, square kind o’ voice that made 
every word seem like fittin’ a stone in- 
to a wall, ‘you see that ’ere rope? Well, 
I’ll give you ten minutes to confess, 
and if you don’t tell the truth afore 
the time’s up I’ll hang you like a dog’ 

“The crew all stared at one another 
as if they could not believe their ears 
(I didn’t believe mine, I can tell ye), 
and then a low growl went among ’em 





erably. 

“‘Tom,’ says he, ‘what d’ye think? 
Blest if we ain’t found a stowaway.’ 
(That’s the name, you know, sir, as we 
gives the chaps as hide themselves 
aboard outward-bound vessels, and 
gets carried out unbeknown to every- 
body.) 

“<“The dickens you have!’ says I. 
‘Who is he and where did you find 
him? 

“Well, we found him stowed away 
among the casks for’ard; and ten to 
one we'd never ha’ twigged him at all, 
if the skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed him 
out and began barkin’. Such a nice 
little mite as he is, too! I could ha’ 
most put him in my baccy-pouch, poor 
little beggar! but he looks to be a good 
plucky un for all that.’ 

“I didn’t wait to hear no more, but 
up on deck like a skyrocket; and there 
I did see a sight and no mistake. 
Every man Jack o’ the crew and what 
few passengers we had aboard, was 
all in a ring on the fo’c’stle, and in 
the middle was the fust mate, lookin’ 
as black as thunder. Right in front of 
him, lookin’ a reg’lar mite among them 
big fellers, was a little bit of a lad not 
ten years old—ragged as a scarecrow, 
but with bright, curly hair, and a 
bonnie little face o’ his own, if it 
hadn’t been so woeful thin and pale. 
But, bless your soul! to see the way 
that little chap held his head up, and 
looked about him, you’d ha’ tiought 
the whole ship belonged to him. The 
mate was a great hulkin’ black-beard- 
ed feller, with a look that ’ud ha’ 
frightened a horse, and a voice fit to 
make one jump through a keyhole; but 
the young un’ warn’t a bit afeared— 
he stood straight up, and looked him 
full in the face with them bright, clear 
eyes o’ his’n, for all the world as if he 
was Prince Halfred himself. Folks 
did say afterwards’—lowering his 
voice to a whisper—‘“‘as how he comed 
o’ better blood nor what he seemed; 
and, for my part, I’m rather o’ that 
way o’ thinkin’ myself; for I never yet 
see’d a common street Harab—as they 
ealls them now—carry it off like him. 
You might a heered a pin drop, as the 
mate spoke. 

“‘Well, you young whelp,’ says he, 
in his grimmest voice, ‘what’s brought 
you here?’ 

“It was my stepfather as done it,’ 
gays the boy, ip 3 wedk little voice, 


like a wild beast waking out of a nap. 
“ ‘Silence, there!’ shouts the mate in 
a voice like the roar of a nor’easter. 
‘Stand by to run for’ard!’ as he held 
the noose ready to put it round the 
boy’s neck. The little fellow never 
flinched a bit; but there was some 
among the sailors (big, strong chaps, 
as could ’a’ felled an ox) as shook like 
leaves in the wind. As for me, I be- 
thought myself o’ my little curly-head- 
ed lad at home, and how it ’ud be if 
anyone was to go for to hang him; and 
at the very thought on’t I tingled all 
over, and my fingers clinched their- 
selves as if they was a-grippin’ some- 
body’s throat. I clutched hold o’ a 
handspike, and held it behind my 
back, all ready. 

“*Tom,’ whispers the chief engineer 
to me, ‘d’ye think he really means to 
do it? 

“*T don’t know,’ says I, through my 
teeth; ‘but if he does, he shall go first, 
if I swing for it! 

“I’ve been in many an ugly scrape in 
my time, but I never felt ’arf as bad 
as I felt then. Every minute seemed 
as long as a dozen; an’ the tick o’ the 
mate’s watch reg’lar pricked my ears 
like a pin. The men were very quiet, 
but there was a precious ugly look on 
some o’-their faces; and I noticed that 
three or four on ’em kep’ edgin’ for’ard 
to where the mate was, in a way that 
meant mischief. As for me, I’d made 
up my mind that if he did go to hang 
the poor little chap, I'd kill him on 
the spot and take my chance. 

“ ‘Right minutes,’ says the mate, his 
great, deep voice breakin’ upon the si- 
lence like the toll of a funeral bell. ‘If 
you’ve got anything to confess, my lad, 
you'd best out with it, for yer time is 
nearly up!’ 

“I’ve told you the truth,’ answers 
the boy, very pale, but as firm as 
ever, ‘May I say my prayers, please?’ 

“*The mate nodded, and down gues 
the little chap on his knees, and puts 
up his poor little hands to pray. 1 
couldn’t make out what he said (fact, 
my head was in such a whirl that I’d 
hardly ha’ knowsd my own name), 
but I’ll be bound God heard it, every 
word. Then he ups on his feet again, 
and puts his hands behind him, and 
says to the mate, quite quietly, ‘I’m 
ready!’ 

“And then, sir, the mate’s hard, 
grim face broke up all to once, like 





I’d seed the ice in the Baltic. He 
snatched up the boy in his arms, and 
kissed him and burst out a-cryin’ like 
a child; and I think there warn’t one 
of us as didn’t do the some. I did for 
one. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


secured by graduates of Dodge's Institute of 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. Tuition, full course, 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, $35; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 


“God bless you, my boy!’ says he, 
smoothin’ the child’s hair with his 
great hard hand. You're hk true 
Englishman, every inch of you; you 
wouldn’t tell a lie to save your life! 
Well, if so be as yer father’s cast yer 
off, I'll be yer father from this day 
forth; and if I ever forget you, then 
may God forget me!’ 

“And he kep’ his word, too. When 
we got to Halifax he found out the lit- 
tle ’un’s aunt, and gev her a lump o’ 
money to make him comfortable; and ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
now he goes to see the youngster ; 


29 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. y, 
every pening as regular ° _ be; CE ie 
and to see the pair on ’em together— ’ 
the little chap so fond of him, and not AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 
bearin’ him a bit o’ grudge—it’s ’bout IIA 
as pretty a sight as ever I seed. And 
now, axin’ your pardin’, it’s time for 
me to be goin’ below, so I’ll just wish 
yer good night.”—The Sailor’s Mag- 
azine. 





A aT 
(HEN 
nj By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Hts 120 Cross Tubes, 
@ige ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
#¢4 TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
i! first order from each neighborhood 
iy filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once, 








\ Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
full address by retura mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, aud a large Premium List, 
No money required. 


BLUINE CO. sox ivy, Concord Junction, Mass. 
Knocked 


out by Lum bago ? 


It’s because you don’t cure it with ST. JACOBS OIL, which pen- 
etrates to the seat of the pain and subdues, soothes, cures. 
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$300 for Correct List. 


ALSO A VALUABLE GOLB WATCH AND CHAIN 
IF YOU SEND 10 CORREST WORDS. 


All Former Offers Eclipsed--No Room for Doubt--Mind what we Say. $300.09 for 
a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain if you 
Send at least Fen Correct Words. 

Never before was such a remarkable offer made as this. We, tho publishers of Woman’s 
World, deliberately promise to pay $300.00 in cash fora full list cf correct answers, and we 
further agree to give an clegant $50 Guarantee American=Made Watch and Chain to you if you 
send at least 10 correct words. How Can We Afford To Doli? Read and learn our method. We 
intend to obtain over one million regular subseribers for our great magazine known as Woman's 











World, and we have determined to spend all the money we have made in the past five years and 
all we shall earn in the next five years, if necessary, to attain this object, because we kaow that 
after we have made this extraordinary yet far-sighted investment we can easily make a profit of a 
million dollars a year afterward. We make our calcuiations upon an enormous scale. We have 
the money, brains and reputation to do it! * 


An instructive and Profitable Centest, 


What you are to do is to supply letters of the alphabet in the places of stars in the list of words given below 
so as to make words that are adapted to the description given at the right of each set of missiug letters. You 
are to make as many woris as pe can to fit the definitions, but must oily supply as many letters as there are 
stars, For example we wil! tell you that the tull answer of No. lis PENNSYLVANIA, because no other letters 
than N, ¥, V, N, A, can be supplied to make the name of a State. Acain. in No, 9 for example, you must 
make ail the continuations of letters that will give you the name of a President, 1d in this instance, just to give 
you a“tip,” we will mention that the Ist two letters in the last name are Mc. New ean yeu supply the whole name? 


if at First You Bon’t Succeed, Try Again. 


Rear in mind, you are to receive &300.00 in cash anda &50.00 Guarant ‘ , i 

a t 3 : OU. ‘ B50. ce Wateh and Chain if you send 

a il list of answers. or you will receive the $5000 Watch and Cuain (with he ¢ if y } ; 

p Pepe: Loesch dpe ply 1 (Without tle cash) if you send at least 
9. 


i. 


2. 
3. 





wixkweweek weer keery 
The name ofa man _ oted for receiving 
£30,000 a yeur salary. 
Name of another Presi- 
Soy 
Bw Wx % B wuent. He was assassinated 


J v P Ww By Namo of a distant Country. 


Name ofa 
PxNx Sx LxXxA x § xx Stateinthe 
UnitedStates 


Another § 
fe E te Eee Boor ited Sia 
Cc w N * E wv | x Ti A place in the 


United States, 
Another place“in the United 

B ww T wv N States. 

A wiki A Awell known Country, full 


of patriotism. 


wee ON A large river in America. 
c ve x vv AG fs A place thousands of lllinois 


people cail their home. 


eee eeS We Rep A, popular 


publication issued in N.Y. City. 


10. 
11. 
42. 


13. 
14, 
15. 


Every wo: x is 
eum sate pelo the list complete has been printed millions of times in Geographies, Dictionaries, 
us your list. with 2 vessible mediums of information. When you have made as large a list as you can, 8 ond 
y st. 1 <0 cents to pay for three months’ subscrip ) as your letter J 
received, we shall turn the same over to the well- r 
ten correct words, we shall send you by express 
. with the understanding ‘that, if you find 
oman’s orld, in accordance with our arran 
850.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain. 
— shall receive 800.00 
ail to name your nearest e 
Don't forget to mention w 


GH? W WNamo of another distant Country. 
A noted army 
W kick Bowe GY Ba ceneral of avout 
@ century ago. 
Cv F w EE A popular kind of drink. 


vA x ER another popular drink. 








— CAN BE SURE OF A PRIZE BY A LITTLE STUDY. 
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rect, as per above 

on’t feel fully satisfied 

Hheean t become a regular subscriber to Woman’s 

agazine is interesting only to ladies, it is in reality 

and all other members of the family, yet if you 
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The wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











WHICH METHOD IS PREFERABLE? 

Which would be better, to buy a 
cream separator, or a portable cream- 
ery for eight or ten cows? 

In considering the cost of each. I 
would use a creamery in connection 
with a windmill and have all the 
water from the windmill pump pass 
through the creamery. But if a cream 
separator is less work I would buy 
one. 

Is a separator quite apt to get out of 
order if not properly run? Can I get 
good cream to sell to summer resort 
hotels? What size would I need for 


ten good cows? 
ARTHUR BEATTIE. 
Charlevoix Co., Mich. 
From what our friend writes con- 


cerning the situation, we should ad- 
vise, upon the impulse of the moment, 


that he secure a portable creamery. 

If he has plenty of pure cold water 
available at all times during the sum- 
mer months, and a good windmill, 
age and piping system, as described 

y friend Reynolds; if the eight or ten 
cows are kept merely as a small por- 
tion of his farm system, and he does 
not intend to make a specialty of dairy 
farming, we should again advise him 
to use the portable creamery. 

The cold water system, if supple- 
mented with ice during the warm 
weather months, should secure practi- 
cally all the cream, except when the 
cows are well along in lactation. 

But when a dairy of ten or more 
cows are to be made a special fea- 
ture of one’s farming system and prac- 
tice, for cream and_ butter-making 
purposes, we prefer to recommend the 
cream separator every time. 

A separator is like any other fine 
piece of machinery, it will stand some 
“hard rackets’ for awhile before giv- 
ing out, but if properly cared for will 
last longer than any similar portable 
machinery we ever used. 

There is no reason why a separator 
cannot be run us suggested in the “di- 
rections,’’ and as we have advised sev- 
eral times in this department. Our 
best answer to your question may be 
the statement that we have used our 
separator every day for three or more 
years, without a cent for repairs, ex- 
cept oil and an occasional rubber ring 
for the bowl top. This machine is 
good for ten years more use, so far as 
we can see. 

The greater portion of cream sold 
throughout the country for the pur- 
pose you suggest is separator cream. 
We have sold such cream ourselves, 
and expect to sell more of it next sea 
son, 

For a dairy of ten or more cows we 
suggest purchasing a machine having 
300 to 350 pounds capacity per hour. 





DOES THE DAIRY PAY? 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

We have been reading the account 
of an interview between a famous 
American authority on dairying and 
an American farmer who was com- 
plaining that the dairy business was 
completely ruined, and who expressed 
his entire disbelief in the modern 
teaching in regard to the improvement 
of cattle and their management. He 
was, however, induced to listen to a 
statement of plain fact, especially as 
the figures relating to his own herd of 
twenty cows were in the hands of his 
counsellor. The farmer sent his milk 
to the factory, and he was shown that 
his cows yielded only 400 gallons per 
head, the fat it contained producing 
175 pounds of butter. For this butter 
the factory paid the farmer 9d. per 
pound, so that adding the value of the 
skimmed milk, which was placed at 
30s. per cow, and deducting the cost of 
manufacturing the butter at the fac- 
tory, the total annual receipt of the 
farmer was £6 10s. per cow, or £130 
for the entire herd. On the other hand 
it was shown that the cost of keeping 
the animals was £6 8s. per cow, so 
that the profit, making allowance for 

_ the losses and other matters, was ab- 
solutely nil. These facts were so as- 
tounding to the listener that he was 
forced to ask what course he should 
pursur. Let us briefly put the case as it 
was put to him. Test your herds for the 
next three months and ascertain which 
animals are losing money and which 
are earning it; sell every cow which 
fails to produce 200 pounds of butter 


to commence with, then try to pro- 
duce cows of the best type, such as 
will not only improve your yield but 
provide you with stock which other 
people want to buy. To commence 
with, a registered bull of dairy pedigree 
will be necessary. Finally, the farmer 
was advised to make a deep study 
of the whole business, and this is what 
we must all do if we intend to succeed. 
The complaint made by this farmer 
that in spite of modern teaching 
prices were lower than ever has 
had some influence on thousands of 
men like himself, but with increasing 
competition throughout the world 
prices are bound to fall, and it is only 
those who by close study of the sub- 
ject obtain more produce and better 
produce upon the same area of land 
who will be able to pull through and 
pay their way. Up-to-date teaching is 
now showing that milk is increased 
in quantity by high feeding, but that 
its quality depends upon the character 
of the cow herself. This is a much dis- 
puted point, but the admitted instances 
in which individual cows and herds 
have responded to sudden changes 
and sudden augmentations of food do 
not prove that as a principle food in- 
creases quality. We cannot feed too 
well nor keep our cattle in too good 
condition; the principle of starving is 
carried too far in many cases, with 
the result that loss ensues. 
York. _ AGRICOLA. 


SILAGE OR GREEN CORN. 





Which do you think is the best food 
to make cows give milk, silage or green 
corn? 


Midland Co., Mich. 

To give a brief general answer, we 
will state that silage is better. The 
nearer corn reaches a matured state 
the larger per cent of digestible nutri- 
ents it contains, and thus more milk- 
giving material. Some other foods 
should be used in connection with si- 
lage to make a fairly well balanced 
ration. 

Silage is now made from corn fairly 
well matured, and, of course, is better 
for your purpose than “green corn.” 
By “green corn” is meant growing 
corn, cut from day to day as needed. 
say from August 10 to September 15. 
Such corn, for the first three weeks, is 
nearly all water, and though it helps 
make milk, should have some grain to 
accompany it to secure best results. 
Bran, oats, and even a little corn meal 
may be recommended. 


L. E. WALDE. 





OLEOMARGARINE AT = INSTI- 


TUTES. 





The farmers of this state will be 
entertained and instructed this winter 
through the institutes and will receive 
many a good idea which will con- 
tribute to better crops and perhaps 
cheaper and easier means of produc- 
ing them. The dairy will come in for 
a hearing, and there will be an ex- 
change of theory and practice looking 
to an increase of production and an 
improvement in quality. The discus- 
sion will likely be carried up to the 
finished product on the worker, and if 
a good product lies before the operator 
the institute lecturer may feel that his 
task is well done. I would like to sug- 
gest to readers of The Farmer, and 
particularly to those intrusted with the 
preparation of the institute programs, 
that while the work may be admirably 
done: up to this point and a splendid 
product be the result, the gauntlet of 
that money earner is yet to be run. 
It must have a market and a profitable 
market or the efforts and pains and 
the application of all the most progres- 
sive ideas have been for naught. It 
may be the ideal of golden color, it 
may sparkle with faultless grain and 
send up a delightful aroma, but it has 
yet to go out into the markets of the 
world for place. 

There will be other legitimate and 
illegitimate competitors for favor. It 
will be mixed up sooner or later with 
its great enemy and imitator, oleomar- 
garine, and may be shocked to hear 
itself berated and its unworthy and 
unwholesome companion extolled as 
the pure and excellent product of some 
romantic country dairy, though it may 
not be present when well-earned con- 
fidence and faith is at the consumer’s 
table turned into a distrust of a prod- 
uct of merit. It will finally be meas- 
ured by the low tone of its companion, 
and by lies and deceit the pretender 
will usurp its rightful throne. 

This confusion, so expensive to the 
dairymen, is because oleomargariue, 
having not the necessary merit of its 
— borrowed the clothes of a legiti- 
|= ate and bonest procuct and ip this 





disguise has ever passed for what it 
is not. Unlike all real products of 
merit it has fought to avoid an iden- 
tity of its own, knowing that to as- 
sume such an identity was .to curtail 
more than one-half of its sales which 
find their way to the consumer by a 
lie somewhere between the manufac- 
turer and the table where it is con- 
sumed. 

It was the good fortune, some three 
years ago, for the dairymen of Ohio 
to secure the passage of a law which 
forbids the use of color in oleomarga- 
rine, which if enforced would re- 
move this impostor’s cloak of decep- 
tion and place the two products where 
all reasonable friends of butter are 
willing to have them—on their merits. 

We have reason to rejoice over the 
passage of this law, but to-day we 
have reason to lament its non-enforce- 
ment. If three years had not elapsed 
since the passage of this law we might 
be patient still and take our satisfac- 
tion and hope out of the prospect that 
the mill, though grinding slow, would 
grind fine, 

The past history of oleomargarine, 
however, in its efforts to prevent legis- 
lation, its defiance of the laws when 
once passed, its potent use of ready 
money, is not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence or encourage patience with ex- 
isting conditions. It admonishes the 
dairymen to bestir themselves and 
take a personal interest in this mat- 
ter and to manifest such a sentiment 
as will convince those charged with 
the enforcement of these laws that 
they are desired and that they must 
be enforced, and that enforcement 
shall mean not an occasional prosecu- 
tion along the skirmish line of retail 
dealers, but the concentration of the 
entire food commission battery upon 
the citadel of fraud—the manufac- 
turer. 

To every dairy reader of The 
Farmer I would urge the importance 
of this matter. If you own a large 
dairy it means hundreds of dollars per 
year to you. I mean it, hundreds of 
dollars, for the day the color law is 
enforced and oleo has to go to the con- 
sumer in its own clothes, it means a 
cutting down of fully 50 per cent of 
the sales of oleomargarine and the 
turning of a like amount of trade into 
the channels of the legitimate product. 

The decreased sales of oleomargarine 
as shown by the last government re 
port are due to the passage of restrict- 
ing laws in other states and the ac- 
tivity of the organized dairy interests 
of those states through their dairy and 
food commissions, and it is not right 
for us to receive the benefits of this 
enterprise and activity and remain in- 
active ourselves, especially when we 
consider that Ohio is one of the lead- 
ing dairy states. It do not believe the 
dairymen of Ohio have any money or 
opportunities to squander, and that 
they should make a demand for what 
is their due and for which they have 
already waited too long. 

To return to the object of this letter. 
Is it not a profitable part of dairy edu- 
cation to agitate this matter and 
arouse a sentiment in favor of the en 
forcement of this law which will make 
its enforcement vigorous and constant? 
Can a brief allotment of time at every 
institute this winter be more profit 
ably employed? Is it not saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bung- 
hole to carry dairy discussion up to 
the point where the product is ready 
for sale, and neglect the market and 
our dairy laws? Seems to me this is 
deserting a worthy child at the cradle 
and turning it over to the mercies of 
a cruel world. 

The Farmer has done admirable 
service in calling the attention of its 











subscribers to these wrongs, and yet 
I fear few realize the importance of 
this matter to the dairymen of Ohio. 
Come to Cleveland and rent a stall 
in one of the public markets. Bring 
some of your choicest butter with you 
and see how you succeed in competi- 
tion with the oleomargarine dealer 
who sells creamery, dairy and oleo- 
margarine out of the same tub. You 
would then better understand why 
your product is not more profitable 
and more in demand. 

Enforce the color law and the de- 
ception and lies by which one-half of 
the entire oleomargarine product is 
placed to the consumer will be of no 
avail. A child cannot be deceived, and 
butter will again take its rightful 
place in the consumption of the state 
and we will have contributed our 
share to the support of the general 
markets of the country. Shall we 
have the help of the institutes and the 
Grange as a means of promoting the 





enforcement of the color law? 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio F. A, STRANAHAN. 
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Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 
Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-feverin the won 
derful Kola Plant,a new botanical discov- 
ery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., writes 
that it cured him of Asthma of thirty 
years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of 
Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years 
he had to sleep propped up in achatr in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down 
night or day. The Kola plant cured him 
atonce. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis,editorof the 
Farmer’s Long mya was also cured when 
he could no: lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in Hay-fever season. 
Others of our readers give similar testi- 
mony, proving it truly a wonderful remedy. 
If yousuffer from Asthmaor Hay-fever we 
advise you tosend your address to the Kola 
Importing Co.. 1164 Broadway, New York, 
who to prove its power will sénd a Large 
Case by mail free to every reader of THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER whoneeds it. All they 
ask in return 1s that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors about it. It 
=e nothiug and you should surely 
ry 


= of a Separator. 
Did you ever 
figure up the ‘profit 
of runnivg a Safety 
Hand Separator? 
The machine costs 
asmuch as two 
good cows, yet @ 
Safety Hand Sepa- 
rator and twenty 
cows will make 
more butter than 
twenty-five cows 
and no Seperator. Itimproves the quality 
of the butter and gives you sweet skim- 
med milk worth 23 cent per hundred 


pounds. 
PF. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa., os, Til., 
Dubuque, Ia.. Omaha, Neb. 


“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


rice S65 


Unequalled for 
the Average Dairy. 
Laryer Sizes if desired 


Send for descriptive 
Catalogue. 
American Sep. Co., 
Box 1025, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Elgin system of ( of Greameries, 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St 


Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Factories, Manufacturers + ag in Supplies. 


Or write STURGIs, 
the Gen. “Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich 
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DEHORNING CLIPPER 


has shortest leverage, greatest 
, power, the only reciprocating 
4 knives, smoothest cut, will not 
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guaranteed. Catalog free. 
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Thursday being generally observed 
as a holiday, there will be no market 
reports for that day, so our quotations 
only include Wednesday's business. 





The shortage in the potato crop is be- 
ginning to assert itself, and we note 
that prices are advancing in all the 
principal markets. This is not to be 
wondered at when estimates of the 
crop this season, as compared with 
former ones, are considered, The yield 
this year is placed by the agricultural 
department at an average of 64.6 bush- 
els per acre, as compared with 86.6 
bushels last year. The average yield 
for the past fifteen years was 76.9 
bushels, or 13 bushels above this year’s 
yield, a difference of about one-sixth. 





Consul Monaghan at Chemintz in a 
report to the state department on Ger- 
many’s exports to the United States, 
says: “Germany is alarmed. Exports 
to the United States are dropping off. 
Nothing so alarming has appeared in 
twenty years. America was always 
the best customer in many lines of 
‘manufactures. In the September 
quarter of 1896 seventeen consular dis- 
tricts sent to the United States goods 
amounting to $14,481,414. In the same 
quarter in 1897 the same districts sent 
$7,189,112. The average loss all over the 
empire is nearly 50 per cent. In many 
eases this indicates much more than 
mere money losses to our revenues. It 
indicates a diminution in exports 
from the empire due to the Dingley 
bill. The public is told to put little 
confidence in newspaper reports 
even if accurate. Each issue urges in- 
telligent effort to retain the United 
States market.’ Consul Monaghan 
quotes from a paper which says that 
some of the falling off is due to the 
rusk of goods to get ahead of the Ding- 
ley law, but adds that Germany must 
suffer severe losses on account of 
the tariff bill. Some papers suggest 
raising import duties to retaliate and 
especially in the matter of sugar. Just 

how the raising of import duties on 
sugar will be an injury to the United 
States is what we cannot figure out, as 
we have no sugar for export. On the 
contrary, we import thousands of tons 
of beet sugar from Germany every 
year, and will continue to do so until 
the beet sugar industry is developed 
sufficiently to supply our own require- 
ments. : 


ee ee Tater one 


A GOOD STORY, BUT UNTRUE. 


The Detroit Tribune published the 
following in its daily and weekly edi- 
tions, in the shape of a telegram from 
New York city: 

Uncle Russell Sage’s appearance the 
other day in a brand-new suit of 
clothes excited much comment, but it 
has just been learned that Sage bought 
three suits at the same time. 

Now that the secret is out, Uncle 
Russell doesn’t mind telling how he 
came to buy them. 

He says that while walking down 
the street one day last summer he 
passed the window of a store in which 
were displayed several suits of clothes 
marked $9 each. 

As the color and style suited his 
fancy he went inside and examined the 
material and found it to be excellent 
domestic goods. 3 

As he passed on down the street he 
thought the matter over, and decided 
that as those garments had been made 
from free wool the price must be very 
nearly doubled in case the duty on that 
article was restored and the duty on 
imported woolen fabrics increased by 
the Dingley bill then pending. 

As he wore one suit of clothes a 
year, he would save $9, and if he 
bought three suits they would last him 
three years, and he would save $27. 

He did not think it advisable to buy 
more than three suits, because he was 
an old man, and by the ordinary 
chances of mortality is not likely to 
live more than three years longer. 
Having reached this conclusion he 
stopped the next day as he came down 
town and bought three suits of clothes 
at $9 each. 

One suit he had on, the other two 
his wife had put carefully away with 
moth balls. As under the new tariff 
he would be compelled to pay at least 
$18 a suit, or $54 for the three, and 
had actually paid only one-half as 
much, or $27, Mr. Sage estimated that 
he had made a profit of 100 per cent 
on the transaction—or, in other words, 
had clothed himself three years for 
nothing. 

We presume the above was written 
to point out the hardships inflicted by 
the Dingley tariff bill in imposing a 
duty on foreign wool, and to show how 
wealthy men could escape the extra 
cost by purchasing supplies for years 
ahead. The alleged facts upon which 
the article is based do not exist. Let 
us inquire a little into the question of 
the additional cost of wool, under the 
Dingley bill, and the increased cost of 
clothing which is expected to follow 
its enforcement. The average yard of 
woolen goods for men’s year weighs 
about 14 ounces, and if heavy 16 
ounces. The range is from 10 to 16 
ounces between light summer goods 
and winter suitings. Take 16 ounces 
as the weight of Mr. Sage’s suits, and 
it would require two pounds of im- 
ported Australian wool to make a yard 
of cloth. It would not require this 
amount, but we give full measure to 
have the conclusions beyond dispute. 
Upon these two pounds of wool there 
is a duty of 11 cents per pound, or 22 
cents. It will require seven and a half 
yards of cloth to make a suit of clothes 
for the average man. At 22 cents duty 
upon each yard, the increased cost of 
a suit of clothes would be $1.64. The 
trimmings and labor will cost no more 
because of the duty on wool, and they 
are not imported. On the three suits 
of clothing Mr. Sage would save in 
three years, allowing that he was fool- 
ish enough to buy ahead for that pe- 
riod, $4.95. To make this the price of 
wool will have to keep up to the full 
extent of the duty, as compared with 
the foreign article, for the next three 
years, which free-traders like the edi- 
tor of the Tribune have always assert- 
ed to be untrue. They have likewise 
asserted that a tariff on wool is always 
followed by lower prices, yet Russell 
Sage, the shrewdest money-maker 
in New York, is represented as being 
sure the increased value of wool will 
be continuous under the Dingley law. 
We hope it will. The beautiful incon- 
sistency of free-traders of the Tribune 
type is conspicuously displayed in the 





j above extract. It is.also safe. to say. 





that Russell Sage is not the man to in- 
vest $27 in clothes to last him three 
years, with the certainty that they 
would be entirely out of date by that 
time, when the amount to be gained is 
only $4.95. He can do better than that 
with his money any day. The state- 
ment of the Tribune that $9 suits are 
to be worth $18 would only be true if 
the entire cost of the suit—material, 
labor. etc., were doubled, and that the 
editor knows is supreme rot. Besides 
its advertising columns, while the Mc- 
Kinley tariff was in force, and higher 
than the Dingley law on wool, will 
show suits of all-wool goods selling in 
Detroit at $9 to $12. Why did they not 
cost $18 then as well as a year hence? 
The whole article is a prevarication 
and probably a fabrication as well, its 
only justification being to mislead its 
readers and discredit the present pro- 
tective tariff. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS IN 
FRANCE. 


The collection of agricultural statis- 
tics is always a vexed question because 
of the opposition of a good many farm- 
ers, who do not believe it to be to their 
{nterests to have the public made ac- 
quainted with the outturn of the vari- 
ous crops cultivated. It seems the col- 
lection of statistics is attended with 
even greater difficulties among the 
French farmers than in this country, 
and that the system in vogue there is 
neither as complete nor as careful as 
in the United States. In a recent let- 
ter from our Paris correspondent he re- 
fers to this matter, explaining the dif- 
ficulties encountered, and the unrelia- 
bility of the returns made to the gov- 
ernment. He evidently thinks the fail- 
ure of the French wheat crop this year 
much more general and serious than 
reports would lead the outside world to 
suspect. Here is what he says: 

“M. Gaudet is a leading agriculturist 
in the Department of the Loire; he cul- 
tivated his farm according to up-to- 
date notions, and has 370 acres under 
wheat alone, which is a very large area 
in France. He attributes a great deal 
of the misunderstanding respecting 
the cereal harvest and the erroneous 
consequences arising therefrom, to 
the defective system of collecting 
the annual statistics. The latter as 
at present obtained are worthless and 
misleading. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture has no funds to support a proper 
statistical department; the decennial 
census of the agronomic riches of 
France—stock of all kinds, extent of 
holdings, etc., taken in 1892, have not 
yet been published. The annual esti- 
mates of crops cultivated are due. to 
voluntary efforts. In each of the 36,000 
communes, the unit area of adminis- 
tration in France, a few individuals 
form themselves into a committee and 
eall upon the farmers to supply an- 
swers to queries. Many cultivators are 
wholly ignorant of the area of land 
they have under a crop, and equally so 
of its output. A guess at truth is re- 
corded. Then the French peasant is a 
peculiarly suspicious mortal; if he 
makes a good yield figure, he suspects 
he will be more highly assessed for 
taxes, for the impost on land is based 
on the yield of the crop; hence, uncul- 
tivated soil pays no tax. Or the peas- 
ant, if he be a tenant, may conclude 
the landlord has an interest in his re- 
plies to augment the rent. In the sys- 
tem of metayage, where proprietor and 
steward go half and half in the work- 
tng and the profits, statistical informa- 
tion may be regarded as accurate. M. 
Gaudet asserts that in his region the 
shortage of last season’s harvest as 
compared with that of 1896 was be- 
tween one-half and two-thirds, while 
the official returns placed the deficit at 
one-third. But as the price of wheat 
had risen the farmers would have 
gained a net profit of 24 franes cash per 
acre in 1897, and hence it was urged 
that they ought largely to sow autumn 
wheat for a bonanza harvest next year. 
Instead of a profit this year, the farm- 
ers of the Loire lost. M. Lauret gives 
an illustration and a parallel; he em- 
ploys vast quantities of fertilizers— 
phosphates, nitrates, potash salt, ete.— 
to secure good returns. Taking the of- 
ficial estimate, he ought to have gained 
on his acreage of wheat this year; on 


the contrary he lost a total of 10,187 | 





francs, while he gained in 1896. What 
then must be the condition of his 
neighbors who have not the scientific 
advantages that he commanded. At 
present when competition is so active, 
and the facilities of international trans- 
port of produce so many, reliable sta- 
tistics should constitute an important 
element in the education of farmers.” 





SOMETHING ABOUT OATS. 


M. Balland, head of the chemical de- 
partment of the alimentary section of 
the French army, who tests all food 
supplies, and is regarded as the ablest 
authority in France upon organic 
chemistry, has been making very elab- 
crate teste of oats. The results of ex- 
haustive expesiments have been priut- 
ed and laid before the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. M. Balland com- 
pleted analyses of 1,000 samples of 
oats, grown in different regions and 
upon various soils. He desired to set- 
tle the question disputed for the past 
20 years as to what could be attributed 
the exciting, stimulating, or fiery prin- 
ciple of oats. Mcst authorities have 
attributed it to an alkaloid, lodged in 
the pellicle sheathing the grain. M. 
Balland declares he cannot find any 
such alkaloid; but he discovered a 
smali quantity of essential oil that 
could explain the stimulating efficacy. 
Oats, he affirms, form a complete food; 
contain never less than 3, and as much 
as 7 per cent of fatty matters; the 
starch or saccharine substances varied 
from 61 to 64 per cent, and the nitro- 
genous from 7 to 14. One hundred 
grains of oats varied in weight from 
1.80 to 4.82 grammes, and there are 30 
grammes in an ounce. The kernel! 
forms from 61 to 74 per cent of the 
grain. The shell is very hard and dif 
ficult to masticate—hence the advan. 
tage of bruising for rations. It is an 
error, he says, to judge of oats by their 
color; the white oats of many coun- 
tries—those of Russia, for example— 
are most nutritive; in France the pro- 
portion of kernel is less in white than 
in black Tartary oats. 

The investigations of M. Balland 
throw some light upon the reason why 
oats are so largely used in feeding an- 
inals which have hard tasks to per- 
fcrm, such as herses trained for racing 
purposes. Nothing has yet been found 
to replace them for this purpose. The 
stimulating effect of this grain upon 
horses has been known and acted upon 
for years, but the reason why oats are 
stimulating has never been known. 
Science now endorses the opinions and 
practices of those who held that oats 
were the best grain for horses. 

They seem to be equally as good for 
human beings, for the hardiness of the 
nation which has keld them for cen- 
turies as a national food, is known of 
all men. It has been recently exempli- 
fied in far-off india, where the Gordon 
Highlanders, from the land of oat- 
meal, performed a deed of daring 
ralely equalled in history. Let us 
stick to the oats. 


The operations of the new tariff law 
thus far do not justify the predictions 
that it would close foreign markets to 
American products. The Dingley law 
has been in operation during all of 
three calendar months, August, Sep- 
tember and October, and the exporta- 
tionsof American products during these 
three months were so much greater 
than during the corresponding months 
of the preceding year, that of them- 
selves they indicate clearly that none 
of the markets of the world have been 
closed against American products be- 
‘ause of this new law. Our total ex- 
portations during September and Oc- 
tober were $294,485,900, against $263,- 
954,949 in the corresponding months of 
last year, showing a marked increase 
in sales abroad despite the fact that 
American purchases abroad were less 
than in the corresponding months of 
last year. : are 
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ENTIRELY TRUE. 





Under the heading “The Farmers 
Favored,” the Detroit Free Press pub- 
lished an editorial article last week 
which should be read by every farmer 
in the land, as it points out clearly and 
concisely the efforts of the government 
to aid the agriculturists in every way 
possible. It has for years been the 
ery that the government neglected the 
interests of the farmer. If true once. 
that reproach can no longer be truth- 
fully urged. It is the one industry 
that the government has taken under 
its care, realizing that a prosperous 
and contented agricultural class is the 
foundatien of the prosperity of all oth- 
er classes, and that in aiding the farm- 
er all others are helped. We take an 
extract from the editorial referred to, 
and indorse its statements as in entire 
accord with the policy of the govern- 


ment and existing facts: 

“If ever the farmer had just cause 
to complain that his interests were be- 
ing ignored by the national govern- 
ment, the work which the department 
of agriculture is now doing for him 
has removed that cause. This, the 
youngest department of the adminis- 
trative branch of the government, has 
already proven the wisdom of its cre- 
ation by the practical benefits it has 
conferred upon agriculture through the 
wide range of agencies it is employing 
to make the tilling of the soil more 
productive and valuable. 

“The American farmer of to-day has 
the government of the United States 
as a silent partner working for him 
through the powerful agency of the de- 
partment of agriculture, with all the 
resources of modern science intelligent- 
ly directed at its command. His mar- 
kets are being enlarged and his inter- 
ests in foreign countries watched; elab- 
orate and costly experiments are being 
constantly undertaken for his benefit, 
and careful investigations made to re- 
move obstacles to his success. He is 
being informed at no direct expense 
to himself how to diversify his crops, 
how to guard against destructive in- 
sects and diseases that threaten Lis 
crops and decimate his flocks, how to 
fertilize the soil and to irrigate it, how 
to protect and preserve the timber 
from destruction. Literature by the 
ton is being carefully prepared and 
sent out for his information and guid- 
ance and the experiment stations are 
constantly educating him in the latest 
developments of agricultural science. 

“Jf the American farmer is not well 
informed in his vocation it certainly is 
not the fault of the department of ag- 


riculture.” 


MICHIGAN VS. NEW YORK BUCK- 
WHEAT. 








To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 
Please say why New York State 


puckwheat flour is worth more in the 
Detroit market than Michigan. Is the 
quality of the grain better, or is their 
process of milling better than ours? 
Oan we, by using the improved ma- 
chinery, such as huller, etc, make a 
flour that will bring the York State 
price? Or can we do it by cutting 
down the yield to about 12 or 14 Ibs. 
and thus bolt out all the specks? An 
early reply through The Farmer will 


oblige, Yours respectfully, 
St. Clair Co., Mich. F. J. GROAT. 


Our correspondent asks some very 
pertinent questions, and timely ones, 
too, in his letter, We will answer 
them as fully as we can from observa- 
tion and inquiry. So far as buck- 
wheat is concerned it can be raised 
in this State to as good advantage and 
of as fine quality as in any other sec- 
tion of the Union. There is no doubt 
about this. But the yield in Michigan 
is generally light because the crop is 
not given as much care as in states 
farther east. Our farmers generally 
do not attach as much importance to 
the crop as they should, either in the 
preparation of the soil or the selection 
of seed. But that is easily remedied 
where natural conditions are favor- 
able. There is no doubt but that more 
care is taken in the milling of buck- 
wheat in New York than is usual in 


‘Michigan, and consequently the flour 


is usually of a finer grade. Whether 
improved machinery is responsible for 


this or not we do not know. It may 
be the result of cutting down the yield 
of flour by closer bolting, and this is 
what we surmise, although we do not 
know it for a fact. But there is an- 
other important fact which has had 
much to do with the reputation of 
Michigan buckwheat flour. For sev- 
eral years past the by-products of 
wheat have been very cheap, and a 
good deal of buckwheat was more or 
less adulterated with middlings to 
cheapen its cost and give a_ larger 
profit to the party adulterating it. 
This may have been done at the mill 
or by the wholesale dealer. We have 
no means of knowing. All this adul- 
terated buckwheat was sold as Mich- 
igan, although it probably was not, 
while the better, because purer, grades, 
were sold as New York. We can tes- 
tify to the adulteration because we 
have purchased the article, and miser- 
able stuff it was. It is principally for 
this reason, we believe, that Michigan 
buckwheat ficur sells lower than New 
York, 

We are in hopes that the work of 
the Food Commissioner will put an 
end to this adulteration, and that 
Michigan buckwheat will then stand 
as high in the market as New York— 
as it certainly should. 





MORE MARKET DAYS, 





There is a movement on foot to es- 
tablish at least another live stock mar- 
ket day in Detroit. Two years ago 
The Farmer advocated this change, 
feeling that it would be better for all 
concerned at that time. The same 
conditions exist to-day. Live stock 
men are well aware of the fact that 
it costs something to hold over stock 
beth in feed and shrinkage. Butchers 
and packers could pay more for stock 
for immediate use than as now when 
it has to be held from one to five days 
before killing. If another market day 
is established it will probably be 
Wednesday, and The Farmer will have 
a representative at the yards to make 
full reports. The packers, who are 
really most interested in this matter, 
have agreed to have’ buyers at the 
yards whenever there is stock offered 
for sale. The recent heavy receipts 
of hogs have brought up this question 
again, and if they continue a few 
weeks will necessitate a change of 
some kind so as to have the stock 
handled promptly upon arrival. 





A. H. Foster, Aiiegan, Mich., writes 
that he has about closed out his rams, 
having sold about 300 the present fall. 
Many of them have gone to head high 
grade and pure bred flocks. Notice ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 





We notice that Governor Mount, of 
Indiana, has recently appointed Prof. 
Jas. Troop, of LaFayette, as state en- 
tomologist. Prof. Troop is a native of 
Michigan and a graduate of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College. He has been 
connected with Purdue University, as 
professor of horticulture and entomol- 


ogy, for the past fourteen years. 
Ce eee 
The Supreme Court of Illinois, in a 


decision rendered this week, held that 
a hen-house could not be burglarized. 
The point at issue was that under the 
statute “or other buildings” did not, or 
could not, include hen-houses. Stables, 
however, were held to be included in 





“or other*buildings.” It will be neces- 
sary to keep chickens in burglar-proof 
safes hereafter, as the worst case of 
burglary in a hen-house is only a case 
of larceny in the eyes of the law. 


—<toa- 





MICHIGAN DAIRYMEN’S ASSO- 


CIATION. 





The next annual meeting of this as- 
sociation will be held in Ypsilanti, 
Washtenaw county, February 1, 2 and 
3, inclusive. The first day will be oc- 
cupied by cheese men, during which a 
cheesemaker of national reputation 
will be in attendance. One day will 
be taken up by the creamery men, 
and one by the discussion of topics of 
general interest to all dairymen. No 
effort will be spared by the officers of 
the Association to make this the most 
successful meeting ever held in the 
State, and the assistance of every one 
interested in dairying is requested 
that nothing may be left undone which 
will add to its interest and value. 
Every factory should send its man- 
ager and cheesemaker, and every 
creamery its buttermaker. S. J. 
Wilson, the very efficient secretary, 
will supply all information upon appli- 
cation. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 

Walton A. Brooks, of Royal Oak, re- 
cently lost five fatted steers and eight 
highly-bred sheep by poison. Paris 
green was found on the hay in his 
barns and corn granaries, 

The boiler in a wood-working fac- 
tory at Carleton exploded last Satur- 
day, killing the fireman and injuring 
several men. The shock caused by 
the explosion was distinctly felt 
throughout that vicinity and the fac- 
tory is a total wreck. 

The route for an electric road be- 
tween Pontiac and Flint has been sur- 
veyed and it is announced that wok 
will be begun on it about next May, 
with a view to having the line in op- 
eration by the end of next year. 

Owosso is now claimed to be the 
largest poultry market in the State. 
Last week S. D. Emery shipped over 
twenty tons of turkeys to Boston, 
and J. H. Copas & Sons purchased 
over fifty tons of poultry for the east- 
ern market. 

The trial of Herbert Hockin in De- 
troit last week resulted in a disagree- 
ment. Hockin is believed to be the 
mysterious assaulter, who so success- 
fully eluded the police about a year 
ago. His second trial is to occur dur- 
ing the January term of court. 





General. 

Miss Evangelina Cisneros, the young 
girl whose thrilling escape from the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba recently 
caused a revival of interest in the 
Cuban conflict, has signified her in- 
tention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States, and, in accordance with 
the girl’s request, Mrs. John A, Logan 
has been appointed her guardian. 

Gen. Miles has submitted a report to 
Secretary Alger in which he recom- 
mends that Congress be asked for 
$15,318,300 for coast defenses; he 
urges the addition of 10,000 men io 
the army, would give the President 
power to increase the standing army 
to 70,000, and asks for five more regzi- 
ments of infantry at once and two of 
artillery. 

The will of the late Henry George 
leaves his entire estate, consisting of 
the home at Fort Hamilton, worth 
about $8,000, and the copyright of his 
books, to his widow. Mr. George’s 
book on political economy, in the writ- 
ing of which he spent the last six years 
of his life and on which he expected 
his fame to rest, is to be published ir 
a few months. . 








. For further particulars write to t 


t to 
GRAND UNION TEA CO., Diao Wiis 





A terriffic prairie fire passed through 
Lubbock, Hale and Crosby counties. 
Texas, this week, doing great damage 
to the ranges. At least 400 square 
miles of territory were burned over. 
Cattle suffered and many were burned 
to death. North of the town of Emma 
3,000 sheep were burned in one flock, 
and many farmers lost their winter 
feed, the fire burning it in the stacks. 


When the fillibustering steamer 
Competitor was captured near Cuba 
by Spanish vessels the meiubers of her 
crew were thrown into prison to await 
whatever punishment the Spanish 
should see fit to inflict upon them. 
Last week the majority of them were 
released and they decided to return 
home, arriving in New York last Mon- 
day. Two of the men are still in 
prison, but the Spanish government 
has promised to release them also. 





Poreign. 


Melbourne, Australia, suffered from 
a destructive fire last Sunday. The 
blaze started early in the morning, and 
when it was finally gotten under con- 
trol, $5,000,000 worth of property had 
been destroyed. It is reported that 
most of the losses are covered by in- 
surance. 

One of the most disastrous confla- 
grations that London, Bng., has ever 
known, occurred last week. About 150 
warehouses were consumed and hun- 
dreds of business firms had their of- 
fices destroyed, The total losses are 
variously estimated at from $10,000, - 

to $25,000,000, the majority of 
them being covered by insurance. It 
is reported that American insurance 
companies suffered heavily. 

The steamer Victoria, which was 
fitted out by the governor of Tromsoe, 
Norway, under instructions from King 
Arthur to search for Prof. Andree, the 
missing aeronaut, and his party, and 
which left Norway on November 5th, 
has returned from Spitzbergen. She 
brought no news as to the where- 
abouts or movements of Prof. Andree, 
though exploring parties landed ten 
times at various points on Danmand’s 
Isles. 





SINGERS AND ARTISTS GENBRALLY are users of 
Brown's Bronchial Troches for Hoarseness and 
Throat Troubles. ‘Phey afford instant relief. 





Special Excursion Rates via Southern 
Railway. 

Home-Seekers’ and Settlers’ Tickets, on 
December 7 & 21, via Southern Railway to — 
South. A great System of Railways through a 
Great Country.” Also Winter Excursion Tickets 
to Florida and other Southern Resorts, sold daily 
via Louisville, Ky., or Cincinnati, O.,in connec- 
tion with Southern Railway and Q. & C. Route. 

Write for information to C. A. Baird, Traveling 
Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky.; J. C. Beam, N. 
W. Passenger Agent, 80 Adams St., Chicago, IIL: 
A. Whedon, Passenger and Ticket Agent 216 
Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. Ley 








When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


9,000 iinist. 


2,000 young sheep, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Leicester and Lincoln ewes. 
150 Rams, 500 Buck Lambs, and 500 Ewe Lambs 
of above breeds. 
6,000 Mexican feeding lambs. 
Will be sold to the highest bidder at Pontiac, Mich. 
TUESDAY, DEC. 7, 1897, AT 1 P. M. SHARP, 
HENRY C. WARD, 


by selling $75.00 
worth of our Teas, 
Coffees, Spices & 
Baking Powder, 








he 
Woodward Ave, 











and how to make money 
with it as taught by 


CLEAWINGS IN BEE CULTURE. It is a handsome illustrated maga- 
zine iwe send free sample copy with Book on Bee Cultare and 
Boo Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in writing. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIQ. 


THE BUSY BE 





CHEAP FARMS, 8819 WANT, A HOME? 
« We will sell you one with 
asmall payment down, the balance on long time, a 
little each year. Come and see us or write 
THE CROSWELL COMPANY 
Croswell, Sanilac Co., Mich. 





At Cleveland, 0., 


OF THE 





L 


ete | DISPERS 


F YO > > > 
WANT IT 7}. SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE OF THE 


AL AUCTION SALE. 


ramous Hgistein-Friesian Herd of Crystal Lake Farm, 
ww. J. HAYES, Proprictor. 

The most valuable collection that ever went under an auctioneer's hammer, ; 

Address WM, B. FASIG & CO., Cleveland, O, 


Entire Herd abso- 
lutelyfwithout Re- 
serve or Limit, 


Aw <emeay, 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any ef our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








GRANDMA-LAND. 


There’s a wonderful country far away, 
And it’s name is Grandma-Land; 

"Tis a beautiful, glorious, witching place 
With grandmas on every hand. 
Everywhere you may look or go, 
Everywhere that the breezes blow, 

Just grandmammas! Just grandmam- 

mas! 


In this beautiful country far away 
Where grandmammas abide, 

In this beautiful, witching, Grandma-Land 
The good things wait on every side— 
Jam and jelly-cake heaped in piles; 
Tarts and candy round for miles; 
Just Good Things here! Just Good 

Things there! 


In this wonderful country, far, afar, 
Where blow the candy breezes, “ 
In this beautiful, glorious pudding-lana, 
Bach child does just as he pleases. 
All through the night, all through the 


day, 
Every single child has his way, 
Each his own way! Just as he pleases! 


In this wonderful country far away— 
In this gorgecus grandma clime— 
When tired children can eat no more, 
There ere stories of “Once on a Time. 
Stories are told and songs are suré, 
Of when the grandmammas were 


oung— ” 
“once =e time!’ “Well, let me see! 


To this wonderful ccuntry far, afar, 
Where only Good Things stay, 

To this beautiful, glorious Grandma-Land 
Good children only find the way. 

But when they sleep, and when they 

d'eam 
Away they float on the gliding stream 
-Land! To Grandma-Land! 

————— —Hayden Carruth. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THE FAMILY WASHING. 
Probably there is nothing about the 
heusework which is so universally 
dreaded as the washing; and especial- 
ly is this true in cold weather when 
the tubs and bench must be brought 
into the kitchen. It is a hard job at 
best. Carrying pails of water, empty- 
ing tubs, even turning a wringer when 
the tub to which it is attached slips 
and slides with every motion of the 
crank, is sufficient to tax the strength 
of a strong woman. Farm houses are 
not usually supplied with many con- 
veniences for saving labor and in most 
of them the tub and washboard, with 
a’ wringer are the means with which 
the work is accomplished. Sometimes 
there is a washing machine, but many 
of these are unsatisfactory and soon 
laid one side and the washboard—the 
old standby—is re-instated. As a rule 
Monday’s labor is considered as the 
hardest of any day in the week. 

Yet it is a satisfaction after all, and 
that is some slight compensation for 
toil, to see the snowy white clothes as 
they come from the line so sweet and 
clean. No smoke-begrimed garments 
are seen in the country where there 
is the freshest of air and the greenest 
of grass for bleaching them. 

ae 

“Well begun is half done,” and the 
clothes should be carefully sorted be- 
fore beginning, removing all fruit, tea 
or other stains. Some are in favor of 
soaking over night, others declare this 
to be a bad practice. For my part I 
have found that by the former method 
the dirt is more easily removed, and 
if the rinsing is thorough through two 
clean waters the result is quite satis- 
factory. The grimy look which white 
clothes sometimes have is due in a 
great measure to insufficient rinsing to 
remove the dirty suds. When they 
have this appearance put them 
through another clean hot water, 
slightly soapy, and note the improve- 
ment. They will not need to be 
rubbed through this water, either, just 
squeezed with the hands or pressed 


with a pounder if no machine is at 
hand. 
sss 

Salsoda is an excellent cleansing 
agent. A lump the size of an egg dis- 
solved in the water in which the white 
clothes are put to soak starts the dirt 
wonderfully, In the absence of a reg- 


ular washing fluid this may be used in 
boiling the clothes, with some soap. 
A little gasoline or kerosene, put 1n 
while the water is cold, is also useful 
in starting the dirt. After scalding re- 
move the clothes to a tub of clear wa- 
ter as hot as the hand can bear and it 
will be found that very little rubbing 
is necessary, even on collars and 
wristbands. Then a thorough sudsing 
and final rinsing in water which is 
slightly blue will finish them. 

Clothes should always’ be _ well 
shaken out before hanging up. Use 
only clean clothespins. They are so 
cheap one can afford to have new 
ones frequently, but these should al- 
ways be taken care of and never left 
lying upon the ground to become 
weather-beaten and dirty. To use a 
stained clothespin upon a white gar- 
ment makes an unsightly mark upon 
it. 

s* * *# 

Colored clothes are more difficult to 
manage. They are liable to fade if 
powerful cleansing agents are em- 
ployed and boiling cannot be resorted 
to for the same reason. Pockets 
should be turned and dirt and other 
accumulations shaken out. The bot- 
toms of overalls should be turned 
down and the same operation be gone 
through with. Soaking these in some 
of the hot suds from the white clothes 
helps to start the dirt—there will be 
enough leit then when the rubbing be- 
gins. Overalls are the very worst gar- 
ments to handle. Our men have been 
encouraged to use dark-colored cotton 
pants for everyday wear instead. 
They are softer, looser woven, and do 
not show every stain as do the denim 
garments, and the cost is not much 
more. 

s* *¢ ¢ 

As regards boiling the clothes dif- 

ferent persons hold to different opin- 
ions the same as with soaking over 
night, Some still cling to the old prac- 
tice and religiously boil everything that 
will admit of it, others are content 
to rub and suds the clothes and do 
away with the boiling entirely. I be- 
lieve clothes are more frequently 
washed without boiling than with it 
now-a-days. 
The old-fashioned pounder is not to be 
despised as a factor in doing the fam- 
ily washing. It will “start the dirt’ 
very quickly if used upon the clothes 
in a good hot suds. In removing the 
dirty suds, when after going through 
one water the clothes are put into a 
clean one, it is just the thing to use; 
also when anything has been put to 
soak the pounder will be effectual in 
ridding it of a goodly proportion of 
the foreign matter adhering to it. In 
washing carpets, blankets, bedding, 
the pounder is a valuable assistant; 
in fact for many things it is about as 
good as a machine, the working of 
which ‘it closely resembles. It costs 
not a cent, the good man can make 
one in a few minutes, and it will never 
wear out. 

Washing is very trying to the mus- 
cles of the back, and tubs should be 
set sufficiently high so that there need 
be no unnecessary stooping. 

There is also a great difference in 
wringers in this respect. These with 
cog gearing turn much easier than 
those without this arrangement. 

In winter there is danger of taking 
cold in hanging clothes outdoors. The 
change from the hot, steamy kitchen 
to the bleak winds is too great. Be- 
sides this the wear upon garments 
hung to freeze and blow in a winter's 
gale is something to be considered. An 
unused room or the side or back porch 
makes an excellent place to hang the 
washing, and is much better all around 
than hanging it in the customary place. 


SOMETHING FOR CHRISTMAS. 





I last year made some inexpensive 
gifts which were apparently appre- 
ciated, so I will tell the Household 
about them. For a child of either 
sex take a picture (a colored one, such 
as comes with magazines or papers 
‘preferred, although an uncolored one 
will do), and paste it neatly upon paste- 
board. Put a board and weight upon 
it until dry, then cut with a sharp 
knife into all sorts of shapes. These 
put in a neat box will be an accept- 
able present, and one long remem- 
bered. If more than one picture be 
enclosed in the same box it adds to 
the zest of the puzzle. Maps from 
an old geography work up in this way 
very nicely. 

Tatting is greatly in vogue at the 
present time, and a very neat recep- 
tacle for shuttle and work is made 





exactly ip the shape of a beectinut, but 


large enough to be of use. Cut three 
pieces of cardboard four inches long 
and three wide, tapering these to a 
point at each end. Cover each piece 
on both sides with silk. Fancy or 
brocaded silk is nice for the outsides. 
and these may be different, but the 
lining looks best if all alike. Over- 
hand the three pieces neatly together, 
except one seam, which must be left to 
open. Pressing upon the points of 
the “beechnut” opens this pretty little 
workbox, and it closes at once when 
the pressure is released. The sides 
may be painted or embroidered upon 
if one chooses, but are very pretty 
without. 

For an elderly woman who was 
troubled with cold feet I bought a 
soapstone—15 cent size—and made a 
denim case for it with flap to button 
over at one end. This has been a 
source of comfort ever since (as I hap- 
pen to know.) As she sits in her 
chair by the window, this is under 
her feet, and it retains heat for a 
long time. When she goes to ride 
in cold weather it invariably goes 
along. It also goes to bed with her. 
In fact, I doubt if an equal outlay of 
eash could have given as much solid 
comfort if invested in any other way. 

For my brother, who is a farmer, I 
subscribed for the Michigan Farmer, 
and every week since then he has 
been reminded of my Christmas gift. 
This year he says he shall remember 
me in like manner with some house- 
hold magazine. I’m sure nothing 
could be nicer than such a gift. 

Port Huron, HOLI DAY. 


AGREES WITH NELLIE L. REED 
REGARDING BABY’S FOOD. 





I also thought it strange that Nancy 
Jane, living in this day and age, could 
advocate any food for infants more 
than that provided by nature—milk or 
some proper substitute. Were I to 
raise a dozen children, their only food 
until a year old should ‘be milk, and 
after that, perhaps graham bread with 
milk or roiled oats, and sometimes 
fresh fruit. 

Methinks I hear someone say, “Give 
the baby some of that cake, or pie, or 
perhaps a pickle, it won’t hurt him!” 
And then, “Oh, the baby is so cross, I 
don’t know what ails him! It takes 
me all the time to care for him, and 
my work goes undone.” Feed the 
baby properly, dress him comfortably 
and give him fresh air, and he will be 
a constant source of pleasure to you. 

My children are up in their teens 
now, and I look back and see how dif- 
ferently I would care for them in in- 
fancy, had I to do it again. What a 
grand thing it would be if girls at a 
proper age could be trained in the 
care of babies. They would then be 
fitted for that responsibility, in after 
years, if they married and had chil- 
dren of their own. I am saving all of 
these articles for my girl to read when 
she is old enough to appreciate the 
full meaning of them. 

I had written several recipes for 
the use of graham flour, before read- 
ing Nellie Louise Reed’s article, so 
will send them for publication, they 
are all good. Send yours, too, Nellie, 
they are probably different from mine. 

ALICE H. 


AN INTERRUPTED NAP. 








I glanced out of the window and 
nothing in particular met my view but 
dust, dust everywhere. The parch- 
ed earth was covered, also every lit- 
tle shrub and tree; the very air was 
filled with it. It was soon after din- 
her, and the thought passed through 
my mind, not anyone will venture out 
calling on such a day as this, and as 
I have some extra work I wish to do, 
I will not make my afternoon toilet 
just yet. So I started for my room, 
deciding, if possible, to get a few 
minutes’ rest. I had just nicely com- 
posed myself when a certain member 
of the family wished some informa- 
tion that I could give, and, of course, 
came for it. I again composed my- 
self, trying to think I hadn’t a care in 
the world, and had nearly succeeded 
when the jingle of the mail man’s 
bell recalled me, and I sprang from the 
bed and started in haste after the 
mail, for he is always in a hurry and 
we make it a point never to keep him 
waiting, 

After receiving it, I passed it on to 
Mother, and once more turned my face 
“bed-wards,” with the thought, now 
I shall surely have a few moments to 
myself, and I did; just enough so 
that the sound of someone knocking 
came to me as if it were a dream, or 
far away. But wh the knocking 





Was repeated it dawned upon my be- 





wildered mind that it was a reality. I 
think the spring I made was even a 
little quicker than when I went after 
the mail. 

In going to the door I had to pass 
a window that looked out upon the 
front porch, and who do you suppose 
I saw there? None other than our 
esteemed pastor and his wife from 
the city. 

Now, if there is any time in the 
world that we like to look our pret- 
tiest and have everything just so nice 
around us, it is when our pastor calls. 
And there I was going to the door to 
receive them in my work dress and 
big apron. 

I must tell you about that dress. 
It isn’t quite as long as you would 
make a black silk, in fact, it is rather 
abbreviated. The sleeves had been 
made very tight at the wrist, and 
one day in a fit of disgust I took the 
shears and ripped them back a ways, 
so now they were rolled part way to 
the elbow, and as flowing sleeves, 
made in just that way would not be 
very becoming, I was obliged to leave 
them there. Then, too, I remembered 
that the center table had not heen 
dusted that.day, but dusting it then 
was entirely out of the question, so I 
gave a sigh for “what might have 
been,” and turned—yes, really with a 
smiling face, to the door, for I was 
very glad to see them. They had 
the dearest little lady with them, and 
I found I could hold and hug her aid 
not frighten hey, either, even if I did 
have elbow sleeves, 

I enjoyed their call very much, and 
when they went away they left me 
feeling much better than when they 
came. I think it did me more good 
than the intended nap. Anyway, I 
decided not to attempt it again that 
day, but went and made my toilet, 
thinking how true it is that the un- 
expected always happens. 

N. IRENE THOMAS. 





HOME REMEDIES. 





COUGH CORDIAL. 

One and a half ounces of syrup of 
squills, half ounce of paregoric, one 
and a half ounces of rye whisky, two 
and a half ounces syrup, one-half 
drachm of chloroform, one drachm of 
oil of tar, one and a half drachms of 
wine of ipecac. Dose for adult one 
teaspoonful three or four times a day. 
Shake the bottle well before using. 

This cordial is not only valuable for 
recent colds, but for a cough of long 
standing. We keep this remedy ¢on- 
stantly on hand, and have used no 
other for years, and have found it 
not only efficacious but very cheap, 
the prescription costing usually but 30 
cents. 

NINA. BELLE. 


ry 





Snow apples make the nicest kind 
of sauce. Pare, quarter and core 
and add sugar after placing them in 
a granite or bright tin stew pan. Cover 
with water and cook slowly until per- 
fectly soft. The pieces retain their 
shape, and become clear in color from 
cooking in the syrup. ? 





Mrs. B., of Evanston, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Thank 
you for check. This work 
has made our Church 
Building Fund steadily 
increase.”’ 


Mrs. M., of Chicago, 
says: ‘‘Accept thanks for 
check for $250—for prize 
offer.’’ 


Our agents are making more 


money than ever. We pay a 
good commission for every sub- 
scriber secured, and then give 
extra prizes (as high as a thou- 
sand dollars for the largest club). 
Send for terms. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


THE LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
MOTHERS. 3s: Sees aes 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, Il. 
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AGREES WITH NANCY JANE, AND 
FEEDS THE BABY. 





Please may I come in? I have 
been a constant reader of the Michi- 
gan Farmer, especially the Household 
part of it, and I wish to contribute 
my mite to this department by giving 
my experience for the past eight 
months. 

In March last my husband was 
thrown out of work in the city, and 
his father wanted help on the farm 
and he wished us to come out and 
stay with him during the summer. 
This we did, and are still on the 
farm. I mention this to show you 
how I became a reader of The Michi- 
gan Farmer. 

In almost every number of the pa- 
per there is something about the care 
of babies, their food, etc. All this 
has been very useful to me as I am a 
young mother, and my first baby, a 
little boy, is now eight months old. 
For the first five months he was a 
great care. He cried almost con- 
tinually, and our father made the 
suggestion that perhaps he (the baby) 
wanted something more to eat than 
nature had provided for him from 
me. And so we commenced to feed 
him at the table every meal, and after 
one week he stopped crying, and we 
continued to feed him just the same 
as we ate. He got a great deal 
better and did not worry any more, 
and so we have kept on feeding him. 
Now, at eight months he _ stands 
alone, and walks by holding on and 
pushing a chair before bim. So I 
must agree with Nancy Jane as far as 


feeding the baby is concerned. 
ESTELLE. 





WHAT AUNT EM. IS DOING. 


For my 10-year-old girl 1 made a 
handkerchief box by cutting pieces of 
silk to fit inside a cigar box, fastening 
it with glue and glued velvet on out- 
side. This makes a very pretty box, 
which might be further embellished 
by painting a simple design upon the 
cover. 

Little people break a great many 
dolls, so I shall not buy these, but 
shall buy the heads only at five cents 
each and make bodies out of drilling. 
I shall make dresses for them from 
red cambric, sewing the clothes fast 
to the bodies. 

My two boys will each have a pair 
of double yarn mittens, and for John 
I shall make a slipper case out of stiff 
cardboard—heart shape—both sides 
covered with cambric glued on. The 
pockets will be of not too stiff paste- 
board, covered in the same manner. 
These will be sewed fast to the back 
and sew on a strong loop to hang up 
by. Bind edges with cambric, glued 
on. 

We always have a tree; it pleases 
the little ones so much, and is not very 
much trouble. 


Tuscola County. AUNT EM. 





IDLE EXCUSES. 





“Oh, I only do it to pass away the 
time!’ was the reply I received upon 
questioning a friend why she read 
cheap novels. “Only to pass away the 
time!’ 

And is life so long and the work that 
needs to be done for the good of the 
world so little that one must try to 
kill some of their time? Does not every 
hour and every moment help to make 
up a lifetime, and is not every hour 
and moment that is wasted like the 
“little speck in garnered fruit” that 
spoils the appearance of the whole? 
Oh! that we might awaken some of 
these dormant souls that find “nothing 
to do.” = 

“Nothing to do” in this world where 
sin and temptation abound and thou- 
sands are falling on every hand! 

“Nothing to do” where souls of 
weary, overburdened mortals are faint- 
ing for the lifting of the burden of 
care which we can ease by a cheering 
word or smile, or a hand-clasp. **Noth- 
ing to do’ when near our life-path are 
hearts starving for the kindness that 
we withhold! 

But you may say, “I can do noth- 
ing.” Worse still! To acknowledge 
one’s self utterly incapable of doing 
one single thing for humanity. It isa 
very mistaken idea to believe there is 
one person in whose hand there rests 
not the least power of adding to an- 
dther’s happiness, comforting some- 
sne’s sorrow, lifting someone’s burden, 
irying someone’s tears. If only these 
ndolent hearts could be awskened, 
they themselves would do the rest. It 
i: awful to think of all the brilliant 
possibilities literally going to waste in 





the hearts of those who will not see 
what the world needs. They will not 
even seek to better themselves, which 
would be far better than doing noth- 
ing. 

Life was not given to us to take, en- 
joy and lay down. It was given to us 
as a golden opportunity for bettering 
our souls, for helping those who dwell 
near us, and making the world better 
and happier. To entirely waste it is 
an injustice to our neighbors, an in- 
justice to the world, to ourselves and, 


most of all, an injustice to God. 
Marshall. CLARELLE. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHIL- 
_ DREN. 





Cut a piece of pasteboard three and 
a half inches square, then cut four 
pieces, each two and a half inches 
wide, three and a half long on one 
side and four inches on the other. 
These are the sides. Sew the short- 
est edges to the square piece, then 
sew the sides together at the corners. 
For the handle, cut a bit of paste- 
board half an inch wide, seven inches 
long. Sew this on opposite sides of 
the basket. Cut a strip of bright 
blue tissue paper about two inches 
wide, wind it slanting around the 
handle, and fasten the ends. Cover the 
basket, both outside and inside with 
bright pink tissue paper. Use starch 
paste for sticking on the paper, and 
fasten at the edges only. Cut two 
strips of the paper, one of blue,one and 
a quarter inches wide, one of pink, 
one inch wide; fringe these on both 
edges by cutting in short slits. Put 
these together, the narrowest on top, 
and paste them around the edge of the 
basket, right on the edge, folding half 
to the outside, the other half inside. 
Make a small buw of blue and pink 
paper, and put it on the handle a lit- 
tle to one side. 

Another basket is made three cor- 
nered, each side of bottom piece be- 
ing three and one-half inches; the 
sides are the same width, and slant- 
ing as in the square basket. Handle 
and covering put on the same. The 
tissue paper is in two shades; the 
handle is yellow, the basket cover- 
ing dark red, the fringe both colors. 

A round basket may be made about 
the size of a coffee cup, covered and 
trimmed as the others; the paper used 
is green and purple; sides are same 
cepth. An oval shape is covered 
with nut brown and steel blue, made 
as the ones above.* [ill these little 
baskets with popcorn, one with mixed 
candies, one with mixed nuts, another 
with raisins. The baskets are easily 
made and the material costs but a 
trifle. They make a nice little Christ- 
mas gift for the children. 

PAPER BALLS, 

Get some tissue paper, red, blue. 
pink, yellow, green and purple. Crimp 
the paper by drawing it through the 
hands. Cut it in round pieces about 
the size of a large tea saucer. Around 
the edges cut slits half an inch deep 
and very close together This is for 
fringe. Take some white cotton bat- 
ting, pull off pieces a little larger than 
an egg. Put a piece in one of the 
round papers, bring the paper up 
around the batting, thus forming a 
ball, have the fringe even at the top 
and tie with thread just below the 
cut edge. From some gay colored 
yarn or worsted, make cords of three 
strands each, make these different 
lengths, and sew one to each ball 
where they are tied with the thread. 
Make some short cords, seven inches 
long, put a small tassel on each end 
and tie one around each ball where 
the thread holds them closed. Now 
fasten the ends of the cords that are 
to hang the balls up by, all together 
at the top. They must hang different 
lengths, the shortest or top one being 
four inches long, the next six inches 
long, and so on, until all are together. 
You may fasten three, four, five or 
six in a group, just as you wish. Make 
a cord of four strands, with a tassel 
at each end. Make this into a bow 
with six loops and fasten it at the top 
where the ends are all fastened to- 
gether. This will be a pretty orna- 
ment to hang up, and a nice Christ- 
mas gift for the children. 

The above articles are very easy to 
make, and the little ones would enjoy 
making them for Christmas = 





GIVES ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 





La‘ Pub. Co.: 
Gentlemen:—The Michigan Farmer 


sewing machine gives entire satisfac- 
tion in every particular and is just 
as advertised. as truly, 

Moscow, Idaho, Nov. 9, 1807. 


A HANDKERCHIEF BOX. 


It is somewhat difficult in preparing 
Christmas gifts to know what present 
is most suitable for each friend. Use- 
ful gifts, as a general thing, are ap- 
preciated more than éxpensive ones, 
if these are useless. And how many 





pretty useful articles we can make 
if we only try! I send directions for 
making handkerchief box. I recently 
made one and think it very neat and 
pretty. 

Take a pasteboard box 14 inches 
long by four inches wide and three 
inches deep. Cover this box with 
crape tissue paper (which isn’t expen- 
sive), leaving a narrow double frill 
around the top edge. Line with same 
kind of paper. The cover is made 
with frill around edge. Fasten cover 
to box by bows of narrow ribbon about 
two inches from each end. A piece of 
the twisted cord is to be used to lift 
the cover by. 


Pompel. STELLA SHARP. 





INFANT’S KNITTED BAND. 


A Pinconning friend sends the fol- 
lowing instructions for knitting in- 
fants’ bands: 

Use medium-sized needles, five are 
best, and soft white saxony or coral 
yarn. Cast on 124 stitches and knit 
two, push two until you have a band 
about eight inches long. Finish top 
and bottom with a tiny scallop. One 
trial will convince every mother that 
bands made in this manner are supe- 
rior to all others. 


WASTING BREAD. 


Since economy is said to be one of 
the highways to wealth it seems to me 
it ought to be made a study which it 
would be to anyone’s advantage to 
undertake. As “Little foxes spoil the 
vines,” so little bits of wastefulness 
contribute toward a grand total which 
in some families is appalling. 

“IT actually believe I throw away 
more bread than we eat,” remarked a 
woman the other day, and the tone in 
which it was said implied that she felt 
rather proud of the fact. “We can’t 
bear to eat dry bread,” she expiained, 
“and the crusts are always wasted, to 
say nothing of the half slices left after 
the meal.” 

If one understands how to manage 
there need be no loss by reason of dry 
bread. 

The first step is to make good bread 
and to have the loaves of size which 
will cut not too large:slices. A loaf 
which cuts slices four inches square 
is about right. This means only two 
inches of dough (in depth) for each 
loaf, as it should double in height 
when baked. Then cut only sufficient 
for the meal. It may be a hard mat- 
ter to guess at the exact amount, but 
cut what you think will be eaten. In 
some families the loaf upon a small 
wooden bread board with a kn’fe for 
cutting is placed upon the table. Then 
if more bread is desired cut it as need- 
ed, a slice at a time. This does away 
with all left overs, and a stale slice of 
bread is difficult to get rid of—-robody 
wants it. 

Bread pudding, if well made, !s truly 
delicious, otherwise it reminds one 
strongly of a bread and milk poultice. 
Really, very little dry bread can be 
disposed of in this way—that is if a 
good pudding is to be made. We are 











all familiar with steamed bread, with 
toast, both dry and creamy, as well as 
that denominated as French, i. e, 
slices of bread dipped in beaten egg 
and milk, then fried in butter, but it 
is not the whole slices that give the 
most trouble. 

An excellent manner of dispusing of 
crusts and broken slices is to thorough- 
ly dry them in the oven, not allowing 
them to brown, then roll them fine up- 
on the bread board and use for bread- 
ing croquettes, chicken, oysters, fish, 
or anything of the kind which is to be 
fried. These crumbs are nice in escal- 
loped potatoes or tomatoes—in fact the 
number of ways in which they can be 
utilized increases wonderfully when 
one begins to use them. They are far 
superior to flour for dredging chicken 
or fish before frying, as they do so 
easily as does flour. 


a Bp 
CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Graham Wafers.—One cupful of 
thick, sweet cream, one cupful of sug- 
ar, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
a pinch of salt, unsifted graham flour, 
enough to make stiff dough. Roll as 
thin as possible, cut any shape de- 
sired, bake in a hot oven and stir in 
an earthen dish to retain brittleness. 
These are very nice. 

Graham Bread.—Take one pint of 
sponge (when making white bread), 
add to it one quart of lukewarm wa- 
ter, one-half cup of sugar, or molasses, 
one teaspoonful of salt. Stir as thick 
as possible with graham flour, set to 
rise, and when light bake nearly an 
hour with slow fire. 

Graham Gems.—One pint of butter- 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one- 
half cup of sugar, a little salt, one 
egg, (or omit the egg), one tablespoon- 
ful of lard. Stir to a thick batter 
with graham flour and bake in gem 
tins. 

Graham Breakfast Rolls.—Take six 
potatoes, boiled and pressed through a 
colander, one pine of warm water, one- 
half cup of sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half cup of yeast. Mix 
into a stiff dough with graham flour 
and let rise over night. In the morn- 
ing mold into rolls and bake wher 
light. 

Graham Cake.—One cup of sugar, 
two eggs, one-half cup of butter, 
two-thirds cup of milk, two cups of 
graham flour, and two teaspoonfuls of 


baking powder. 
ALICE H. 


Who will send directions for knit- 
ting men’s double yarn mittens, either 
striped or checked pattern? Please 
send at once. 








There is frequently a bit of cheese 
left which becomes too hard to be used 
in the usual way and so is in danger 
of being wasted. To utilize this and at 
the same time make a delicious sup- 
per dish grate it fine and place in a 
basin upon the back of the fire with 
three tablespoonfuls of sweet cream to 
each cupful of cheese. Add a little 
salt, and unless the cream is quite 
thick a piece of butter half as large 
as an egg, also a trifle of red pepper. 
When the cheese is melted add three 
beaten eggs, or two, if eggs are not 
plenty. Stir all together a moment 
then turn it over slices of buttered 
toast and serve hot, This is one of 
the many varieties of Welsh rarebit. 


— 
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ThelModer STOVE POLISH. 


cesa JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
= 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 









A COLLEGE CENTS 
EDUCATION AWEEK 
For $2 down and $2 a month, we give 

AN EDUCATION LN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Architectural Design; Architecture; Sanitary Plumb- 
ae Tees Metal Pattern Drafting; Wiring and Bell 

Work; Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English 
~ Branches os Pedagogy; Locomutive, foam 
Marine or Gas ectri- 
Engineering ; 43 COURSES ca}, Me~ 
chanical or Civil Engineering; Refrigera- 
tion ; Chemistry ; Metal, Coal or Placer Min- 
ing; Mechanica] Drawing; Surveying and 
Mapping; Machine Design; Prospecting. 
All shoGUARANTEED SUCCESS 
We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free; stute subject you wish to study, 
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Correspondence Schools, Box S06 Serantop, Par 
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We pay freight. 
agents large profits. 
Catalo;rue and testimonials FREE. 
- wiGAS' BUYERS? UNIO} 
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158.164 West Van Buren St., 1b 817 Ch Lin y 
ANGORA quisite colors; charming manners 
and dispositions; finest stock in Am- 


KITTENS | orice: sit aces and colors. Wazarur 


3ayears experience enables 
me cg pp treat and 
9 piu ly cure Cancer aud 
Tumors without - knife. 


- free. Addr . L. H. Gratigny, 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








Insurance Assessment on Non-Mem- 
ber of a Farmers’ Mutual Company— 
Cannot Collect.—D.W., Pewamo, Mich. 
—We would advise you to pay no at- 
tention to insurance assessment and 
permit company to take its own course. 
The most they can do is to sue you be- 
fore a justice, and from your state- 
ments and receipts you have a com- 
‘plete defense, for the reason that you 
are not a member of the insurance 
company, and under the statute mem- 
bers only can be assessed. 

Recovery of Value of Fencing Done 
on Neighbor’s Land at His Request.— 
A. E. K., Mecosta, Mich.—The farms 
of A and B are adjoining. A buys 
barbed wire for a fence and, to accom- 
modate B, A fences in some of B’s 
land for pasture. Can B hold the 
wire that A bought?—For any fencing 
A had done for B at B’s request there 
would be an implied contract to pay. 
A could not take away the fence and 
wire, but could recover their value 
from B. 

Postmaster Who Reads Postals Com- 
ing Into His Office—Cannot be Pre- 
vented.—Subscriber, Rose, Mich.—1. 
Your question is not sufficiently explic- 
it. Who were the heirs of the par- 
ents? Was there a will? Re-state your 
first question and we will attempt to 
answer it. 2. Has a postmaster sg 

read postal cards?—One cannot pre- 
mo rah seen into whose hands they 
may fall from reading postal cards. 
Private communications should always 
be sent in sealed envelopes at letter 
rates. 

Qualifications of Township Treasur- 
er—Bond, etc.—Subscriber, Union, 
Mich.—What are the necessary quali- 
fications for township treasurer ac- 
cording to the laws of Michigan ?—It 
is necessary, for a person to hold offi 
as township treasurer, that he be an 
elector, as specified in the constitution 
of this State. On being elected town- 
ship treasurer, within the time limited 
for filing the oath of office and before 
entering upon the duties of the office, 
one must give a bond to the township 
for the faithful discharge of duties in 
such sum and with such sureties as 
the supervisors shall require and ap- 
prove. Within the time above mention- 
ed one must file such bond with the 
township clerk who shall make record 
of it, after which the clerk shall deliv- 
er it to the supervisors, who shall file 
the bond in his office. 

Deed an Absolute Conveyance un- 
less Record Shows to the Contrary.— 
Reader, Charlotte, Mich.—A has land 
and B holds a mortgage on it. A 
wants more money of B and gives him 
a deed of the land until he can pay 
this second money back to B. B sells 
the land to © and drives A off, Now A 
wants his land back. B’s mortgage is 
canceled. Has A any right and if so 
how must he proceed?—A has no right 
whatever unless C had actual notice 
that the deed, though absolute on its 
face, was in fact intended, between A 


and B, to be only a mortgage. See 
Howell’s Statutes, sec. 5686, which 


reads: “When a deed purports to be an 
absolute conveyance in terms, but is 
made defeasible * * * the original 
conveyance shall not be thereby de- 
feated or affected as against any P¢«T- 
son other than the maker of the de- 
feasance or his heirs or persons hav- 
ing actual notice thereof unless the in- 
strument of defeasance shall have 
been recorded in the registry of deeds 
of the county where the lands lie.” 
Rights to Use Spring as Between 
Adjacent Owners.—H. 3: Na Medina, 
Mich.—1. On A’s land is a spring 
which during wet or rainy seasons | 
overflows and runs over surface onto 
B’s land, but in dry seasons does not 
rise to the surface. Has A an cx- 
clusive right to the water?—No. The 
owner of land upon which a spring 
comes to the surface first may not di- 
vert the water from its natural flow, 
although it is so near the boundary 
line that the water does not form for 
itself a defined channel before reach- 
ing such boundary. This is so, even 
though the spring does not flow during 
the dry season. The adjacent owner 
is entitled to the use of the water nat- 
urally flowing on his land. 2. Has B 
any further right than to so much of 
the water as would naturaliy overflow 
the surface?—No. 3. Can A legally 
draw water from the spring into a 
tank below so as to prevent any water 
from flowing onto B’s land?—No. As 


said before, the person on whose land 
the spring comes to the surface must 
not divert it, but can use the water in 
a reasonable way without wantonly 
injuring his neighbor. 

Decree for Deficiency on Mortgage 
Fcreclosure—Foreclosure of Land Con- 
tract.—J. D. G., Byron, Mich—1l. A 
gives a mortgage on a place and then 
sells to B subject to the mortgage, B 
agreeing to pay it. It is foreclosed in 
chancery. If the place does not sell 
for enough to pay the mortgage and 
the mortgagee cannot collect of B, 
ean he collect of A on his note given 
with the mortgage?—Yes. The giving 
of the note is evidence of a debt, 2nd 
the mortgage is given only as collater- 
al security. The fact that the mort- 
gage was foreclosed would not release 
the maker of the note, but he would 
be liable upon a decree for a deficien- 
ey for whatever remained unpaid 
above the amount which the land 
brought at the foreclosure sale.—2. B 
sells to C on a contract without tell- 
ing him the land was mortgaged. C 
has not fulfilled his contract but has 
pessession of the place, so A, B and 
C have been made parties to the fore- 
closure. Can B get C off of the land 
before the sale?—If C has failed to 
fulfill the terms of his contract B can 
secure possession by foreclosure pro- 
ceedings unless the contract makes 
provision for a different course of pro- 
cedure. 


Bhe arkets. 


WHEAT. 














The ups and downs of the market the 
past week have been within narrow lim- 
its, and values have not changed much 
since our last report. The most notable 
feature in the situation is that May 
wheat is selling 3% cents lower than spot 
and December in Chicago and Minneapo- 
lis. This means two things—that a short- 
age in cash wheat is generally expected, 
and that lower prices are assured by next 
May. It is likely these points will ma- 
terialize as expected. We look for higher 
prices between now and the ist of Febru- 
ary. A decline after that would not be 
surprising, but it may not take place till 
March or April. It all depends on the 
actual results of the Argentine, India, 
and Australian crops. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from November 1 to November 24, in- 


clusive: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
Nov. 1 -- 95% 96% 93% 
wa * 95%, 96 93 
ete 93144 94% 91% 
tee 9314 94 91 
"= 92% 923%, 89% 
eB. 93 9314 90% 
uta 914%, 92 89 
sie A % 91 88 
2 {ae 
ae | 924%, 92% 89% 
*) ERs 92 92%, «189 
ee: 91% 913% 88% 
ae 90% 91% 88 
“ 16 90 904% «87% 
“ 47 91% 92 89 
? 914% 92% 88% 
te 91% 92% 89% 
7. 91 91% 88% 
* 3... 914 91% 88 
— 91 9% . 88 
ay | 92% x 





The following is a record of the ‘closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 





ec. May. 

 cccl cs beesbiccnissanxneds 9234 9356 
Saturday ..... 92 93 

onday 92% 9334 
Tuesday .-..... A, 94 

Of rT 9414 


93 

The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
32,708,000 bu, as compared with 31,973,000 
bu the previous week, and 59,971,000 bu at 
the corresponding date last year. The in- 
crease for the week was 735,000 bu. 

For the corresponding week last year 
the visible supply declined 1,257,000 bu., 
but the amount was nearly double what 
it is at present. 

The aggregate stocks of wheat at Odes- 
sa. Rostoff-on-Don, Nicolaieff, Budapesth, 
and Berdianski, on November 1 were ll,- 
240,000 bu, against 26,640,000 bu one year 
ago. 

Cash wheat is at a premium of 3 cents 
at Minneapolis. This accounts for the 
heavy receipts in the Northwest. 

Official reports confirm the great short- 
age in the Russian wheat crop. 

Weather conditions in India are still 
normal, and the shipments of last week, 
viz., 40,000 qrs, show that the grain is 
coming forward in a different fashion to 
what it was some months back. 

A private cable from Argentine says: 
“Damage by locusts overestimated, but 
damage by drought underestimated. Do 
not expect an average crop.”’ 

The Modern Miller says: ‘The south is 
again in the flour market for good pur- 
chases. This week’s business south of 
the Ohio river was the best since the yel- 
low fever interruption of traffic, and a 
brisk trade is promised for some time to 
come. The demand for feedstuffs has im- 
proved generally. Wheat seeding still 
continues in the south and west, and con- 
dition of the growing plant shows 1re- 
markable improvement. In the Mississip- 
pi valley the plant growth has been rapid 
of late, but seeding operations limited. 
The immense area seeded in the south 
and southwest, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas 
and Tennessee guarantees an average 
area, with a present promise of in- 
“"Sroomhall the E sli 

roomhall, e English authority o 
grain, cabled on Monday to Chicago: Rus: 








sian ministry telegraphs confirming my 








rendering of their report giving shortage 
in Russia proper of breadstuffs at 160,000,- 
bu, and feeding stuffs at 120,000,000 bu. 

The Times of India of October 22 says: 
“Reports of growing crops continue satis- 
factory, but the late rains have not done 
any good, and in isolated places the re- 
ports speak of waterlogging. It is almost 
certain that crops will generally be rather 
late, and as the appearance of the weath- 
er as we write indicates the probability of 
further rain, some damage may be caused 
if any large fall is registered. 

The Fermier of November 8 states that 
with the persistence of drought in 
France, complaints are becoming more 
general, The first sown wheat still looks 
well, but the last planted is coming up 
badly or not at all. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

Practically there has been no change in 
the local butter market since a week ago, 
except that values in the common grades 
show weakness owing to light demand. 
Choice creamery and dairy, however, 
are as firm as ever. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: Creamery, £2@ 
23c; fancy dairy, 18@20c: good dairy, 15@ 
17c; low grades, 9@10c. These are whole- 
sale quotations, and on the eastern mar- 
ket farmers get 24@25c for really choice 
private creamery, which generally goes 
direct to the consumer. At Chicago the 
butter market is quiet owing to a light 
demand, and the anxiety of holders to 
clean up stocks on hand. Receipts are a 
good average. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Wednesday were as follows: 
Creamery, extra fancy, 2ic; firsts, 
creamery, 19@20c; seconds. 14@17c; dairies, 
selections, 19c; No. 1, 16@18e; No. 2, 12@ 
18c; extra ladies, 13@14c; packing stock, 
fresh, 11@12c; old, 7@9c; rolls, 12@14c. The 
New York market is steadier than a week 
ago, but no change has taken Place in 
prices. Quotations in that market on 
Wednesday were as follows: Creamery, 
western, extra, per Ib., 23c:;. do state 
extra, 22c; do thirds to firsts, U4@21c: 
creamery, June extra, 214c; do seconds 
to firsts, 16@19c; State dairy tubs, 12@20c; 
Srahamaee’ MER a: ye ped imitation 

» 4c@lic; June factory, 114%4@134c; 
do fresh factory, 10@1215¢. ities 
CHEESE. 

Quietness is the general feature in th 
cheese market. Business is slow, and the 
tone is rather weak. Stocks are large at 
the west and quite ample at eastern 
points, while the demand is lighter than 
usual both from the home trade and for 
export. The condition of the trade in for- 
eign markets is not regarded as promis- 
ing any improvement in the demand for 
American cheese, or an appreciation in 
values from the present low range. In 
this market full creams are quoted at 10@ 
lic for good to best, but these prices are 
far above a parity with other points both 
east and west. At Chicago receipts of 
cheese are decreasing, as factories have 
began shutting down, but stocks on hand 
are large, and with the exception of a 
fair inquiry from the south and west 
there is but little doing. Quotations in 
that market on Wednesday were as fol- 
lows: Full creams, twins, good to choice 
westerns, 744@8%4c; sour, 4@6c; cheddars, 
good, 7@8%c; sour, 4@6c; young America, 
7%@84c; off grades, 4@6c; Swiss, good to 
fine, 914@10%c; poor,to fair, 5@7i4c; Lim- 
burger, 5@10c; bricks, 6@10%c. The New 
York market is quiet and unchanged, 
Stocks are ample and the demand from 
all sources only moderate. Values are at 
the lowest range ever known at this sea- 
son of the year. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Wednesday were as follows: State, 
full cream, large, colored or white, fancy, 
September, 8'4c; do October, finest, 8c; do 
large, choice, 7%4c; do fair to good, 7%@ 
7c; do common, 7@7%4c; do colored or 
white, small, fancy, September, 914c; do 
October, finest, 8%@8%c; do full cream, 
small, choice, 84@8%c; do common to 
good, 744@8c; light skims, small, choice, 
64@7c; do large, 6@6%c; part skims, small, 
choice, 64@6c; do large, 5%c; do good 
to prime, 5@d\6c; do common to fair, 34@ 
#£c; full skims, 3@3\c. 

At Liverpooi ‘the finest white and col- 
ored American cheese is quoted at 439 per 
ewt of 112 lbs, the same price as quoted 
a week ago. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 
Detroit, November 24, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 














ERPS Se basbus: 5 cactuesesonncep st ceushe 5.00 
Lo ae 4.75 
Re PMMNCHIEO ONT su csunaucsassonoasccscae 5.50 
MMO MOLD sn odlennatoeheosecdcaucescotecwe 4.00 

Wat RUENDKOSS: S60 td asES eae cm wunaboth va okewns 3.50 
Buckwheat soaeieoas 4.00 
Granulated corn meal .............ese0. 1.75 


follows: 


_ RYE.—The visible supply of this i 
in the United States and Canada ry sry 
urday last was 3,565,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,797,000 bu the previous week, and 
~~ ate a ng gerd date in 
> ations in is mark 5 
per bu for No. 2. a 
BARLEY.—The visible supply 
grain in the United 
on oe, last was 
par With 4,324,000 bu the previous week 
and 6,146,000 bu at the corresponding date 
in 1896. Quoted at 75@85c per ewt. 
FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
a $11; fine oomets $12; cracked 
, ; coarse cornmeal, $11; 
= nee Cy per ton. pe ae 
; HR SEED.—Prime spot quot 
i pooch rg te $3.25; March 8 30, 
o 2 quoted at $2.85@3.00. juoted 
at $4.25pe Oe @ Alsike quoted 
imal ata at 90@95c per bu in car- 


of this 
States and Canada 
4,631,000 bu, as com. 


POTATOES.—Quoted at 55c@60c 
At Cleveland quotations are: wae for 
ee and 55@60c per bu for good to 

ce. 
geal cataaaaaiaa quoted at 60@60c 
er bu. 

BUTTER.—Quoted as follows by deal- 
ers: Creamery, 22@28c; fancy dairy, 18@ 
Me; goed dairy, 15@17c; low grades, $@10c 

CHEESE.—Selling at 10@11c for fair to 
best full creams. 


EGGS.—Fresh receipts, 18c; st 
18%4@14e per doz. 4 tinted 
POULTRY.—Dressed fowls, 5@6c; 


dressed chickens, 64%4@7c; dressed ducks, 
10c; dressed geese, 9@10c; dressed tur- 
keys, 10@11c; live fowls, 5%c; live chick- 
ens, 6%c; live ducks, 7@74c; live geese 
1@74c; live turkeys, 9@10c per Ib. : 
DRESSED HOGS.—Selling at $4.50@4.75 
per hundred. i 
DRIED PRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8%@9c; evaporated peaches, 8@9c; dried 
ene pees per lb. 
Y.—Comb, new, quoted at 3 
fancy white, 11@12c per'lb. es 
RANBERRIES.—$7@7.50 per bbl. 
PEARS.—Winter, $1@1.25 per bu. 
QUINCES.—Quoted at 80c per bu. 
GAME.—Selling at the following range: 
Venison carcasses, 8@9c; saddles, lic per 
lb; jack snipe, $1.50 per doz; golden plo. 
ver, $1.50 per doz; ducks, per pair, can- 
vasbacks, $1@1.50; mallards, 50@60c; red- 
heads, 50@60c; bluebills, 25¢; widgeon and 
pintails, 25c; wild geese, 50c each; rab- 
bits, 20@25c per pair; fox squirrels, Tce@ 
$1 per doz; bear, 10c per lb for carcasses, 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations in this mar- 
ket are as follows: Mess pork, $9.35 per 
bbl; short cut mess, $11; short clear, $10; 
compound lard, 4%c; family lard, 4%c; 
kettle lard, 5%c; smoked hams, 84@8%c; 
a pees, shoulders, 5%c; picnic 
ams, 5%c; extra mess beef, $8.75; plate 
beef, $9.25. - 
COFFEE.—City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15e; fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; fancy, 24c; 
Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c; Mocha, roasted. 29c; Java, 29c, 
HIDES.—Market firm. Latest quota- 
tions are as follows: No 1 green, 7c; 
No 1 cured, 9c: No 2 green, 6c; No 2 
cured, 8%4c; No 1 cured calf 10%@l1c; 
No 2 cured calf, 9@9%5c: No 1 green calf, 
9c; No 2 green calf, 74%4c per lb; sheep- 
skins, as to wool, 50@75c; shearings, 20@ 
5 


35c. 

HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $8.50@9 per ton; No 
2 timothy. $7.50@8. Baled straw—Wheat 
and oats, $4 per ton; rye straw, $5 per ton. 

OILS.—Raw linseed, 37c; boiled linseed, 
39c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 40c; .Jo 1 lard oil, 30c; 
water white kerosene, 8%c; fancy grade, 
11%4c; deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; tur- 
pentine, 37%,c per gal in bbl lots; in-Iess 
quantities, 45@47c per gal. ; 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut nails, 
$1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; single 
bit, solid steel, $6; doubit bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage 
bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 
and 10 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 per cwt: 
single and double girength glass, 60 and 5 
per cent off list; eet iron, No 24, $2.50 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent 
off list; No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards, 





Friday, November 19, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 285, as compared with 
198 one week ago. The quality averaged 
about the same. Market fairly active and 
steady. $4.40 was the highest price to-day 
for choice heifer weighing 1,030 lbs., bal- 
ance as noted. Veal calves—Receipts, 28; 
Steady. Milch cows and springers in good 
demand; choice, $55 each. 

Roe & Holmes sold Schleicher 2 fat bulls 
av 710 at $3.00, 5 mixed butchers av 610 at 
$3.35 and 4 do av 742 at $3.00; 4 do to Kam- 
men av 712 at $3.00, 4 do av 700 at $3.50 and 
5 light butchers av 520 at $3.10. 

Gardner sold Regan 6 mixed butchers 
av 708 at $3.20, a cow weighing 910 at $2.75 
"4 2 steers to Caplis & Co av 1,405 at 


4,25, 

Spicer & Merritt sold Prucha 2 bulls av 
640 at $2.75, a choice fat heifer to Caplis 
& Co weighing 1,030 at $440 and a cow 
weighing 1,100 at $2.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Cook & Fry 10 mixed 
butchers av 762 at $3.25, 3 do av 828 at $3.40, 
11 do av 695 at $3.40 and 7 do av 6575 at 
$3.15; 5 fat cows to Robinson av 1,120 at 
$3.00 and 2 common butchers av 930 at $2.50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold McDonald 39 
stockers av 601 at $3.50. 

Haley sold Moore 2 fat bulls av 945 at 
$3.00 and 1 do weighing 1,160 at $3.25 and 2 
oxen to Grant av 1,955 at $2.80. 

Luckey sold Black 13 mixed butchers 
ee at $3.40 and a cow weighing 916 at 


Lowrey sold Sullivan 7 mixed av 702 at 
$3.40, 4 bulls to Regan av 750 at $3.00 and 
2 do av 660 at $2.70. 

Spicer & M sold Clancey 5 light butchers 
av 652 at $3.25 and 2 do av 635 at $2.8; 2 
stockers to McDonald av 770 at $3.40 and 
3 do av 620 at $3.25. 

Astley sold Black 4 fat cows av 1,262 
at $3.00, 6 heifers av 845 at $3.75 and 8 
feeders to Sullivan av 835 at $3.75. 

Haley sold Kammen 7 mixed butchers 
av 732 at $3.40 and 5 cows av 962 at $2.75. 

Lowrey sold Black 8 mixed butchers av 
651 at $3.40 and 3 fat cows av 1,096 at $3.50. 

Ramsey sold same 3 fat cows av 1,273 
at $3.50, 1 do weighing 91 at $3.00 and a 
canner weighing 1,120 at $2.00. 

Gardner sold Caplis & Co 8 mixed 
butchers av 991 at $3.0 and a bull to 
Prucha weighing 480 at $2.50. 

Loosemoore sold Sullivan 14 stockers av 
660 at $3.40 and 10 mixed butchers to Black 
av 699 at $3.45. 

Eddy sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,400 at 
$3.00, 19 mixed butchers to Caplis & Co, a 
fat cow weighing 1,040 at $3.00 and 1 
weighing 850 at $2.50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
636; one week ago, 456. 


Receipts Friday. 
go 4 unchanged from above 


Market active and 


quotations; all sold, closing firm. 

Luckie sold Mich Beef Co 15 mixed av 
79 at $4.50. 

yt sold Fitzpatrick 27 lambs av 7 





lots. | 
CABBAGES.—Quoted at $4.00 per ton. d 


at $5.15. ahs 
Roe & Holmes sold same # mixed av % 
at $4.15. : 
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Rekerta 4? sold Mich Beef Co 29 lambs 

av 59 at $4.75. 

Eddy sold same 46 mixed av 74 at $4.40. 
Loosemore sold same 29 lambs av 82 at 


= & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 7% lambs 
av 75 at $5.00; nana: 


ceipts, Friday, 3,032; one week ago, 
4,336; of good average mixed quality. 
Market opened rather slow, later trade 
was active and all sold at prices 2% to Bc 
higher than paid yesterday, closing firm. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Parker, Webb & 
Co 79 av 19%, 31 av 210 and 49 av 1ig at 


eo & Holmes sold same 145 av 158, 59 
av 159 and 28 av 192 at $3.40. 
Brown sold same 82 av 215 at $3.42%4. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 90 av 171, 140 av 
201, 31 av 181, 117 av 213 and 145 av 197, all 


oe esi same 8 av 195 and 69 av 211 


at $3.45. 
len sold same 82 av 171 at $3.42%. 
Pac & M sold same 43 av 211 and 58 


t $3.4244. 
“orn 3 S sold Hammond, S & Co 21 


182 at $3.45. 
Richmond sold same 91 av 176 at $3.45. 
Parsons & H sold same 71 av 217 at $3.45. 
Sullivan sold same:67 av 276 at $3.4244. 
McMullen sold same 157 av 185 at $3.45. 
Fox & Bishop sold same 112 av 185 an 


at $3.45. 
oo = at. same 124 av 206 and 101 av 


$3.45. 

EOF on sold same 60 av 225 at $3.45. 

Charlton sold same 60 av 200 at $3.4244. 

Astley sold same 45 av 200 at $3.42%4. 

Jedele sold same 75 av 225 at $3.45. 

Leach sold same 74 av 190 at $3.4244. 

Aldrich & H sold same 75 av 184 at $3.45. 

Bullen sold same 74 av 205 at $3.45. 

rei sold same 12% av 204 and 45 av 
225 at $3.4244. 

wanuuaeh Moore sold Sullivan 87 av 
202 at $3.40. 

owrey sold same 382 av 204 at $3.40. 
oarien & H sold same 6 av 148 at 





42%. 
ee sold same 108 av 149 at $3.45. 
Eddy sold same 60 av 150 at $3.42%4. 
Ramsey sold same 93 av 137 at $3.42%4. 
Haley sold Mertch 22 av 211 at $3.45. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo; November, 24, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,928, as compared with 7,968 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,000, as compared with 5,346 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened with a lighter supply of 
cattle than the previous Monday, and the 
market firm for good butchers’ and desir- 
able light steers, full steady for heavy 
grades and export lots; bulls were in mod- 
erate supply and steady, and oxen in 
about the same position. Stockers were 
in lighter supply, but dull and slow, and 
in some instances soid at a decline. Miich 
cows very strong, and veal calves in light 
supply and slightly higher. The range 
of values in nearly ail classes is 
very close to those ruling at the 
close of last week. Quotations at 
the close on Tuesday were as_follows: 
Export and shippiae steers.—Prime to 
extra choice finished steers 1,200 to 1,400 
lbs, $4.85@$5; prime to choice steers 1,200 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.65@4.80; good to choice fat 
steers 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.40@4.60; good to 
choice fat smooth steers 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, 
$4.25@4.35; green coarse and rough fat 
steers 1,000 to 1,350 lbs, $3.65@4.20. Butch- 
ers’ native cattle—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.35@4.50; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers 900 to 1,000 
lbs, $4.10@4.25; green steers thin to half 
fattened 1,000 to 1,400, $38.50@4.10; fair to 
good steers 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $3.65@4.10; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $3.90@4.25; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.45@3.80; light thin 
half fat heifers, $3.25@3.40; good smooth 
weil fattened butcher cows, $3.50@3.75; 
fair to good butcher cows, $2.85@3.35; 
common old shelly cows, $2@2.65. Native 
stockers, feeders, bulls and oxen.—I"eed- 
ing steers, good style weight and extra 
quality, $3.75@4.10; feeding steers common 
to only fair quality, $3.30@3.65; good qual- 
ity yearling stock steers, $3.50@3.80; stock 
heifers common to choice, $2.75@3; export 
weight bulis, fat and smooth, $3.60@3.%5; 
good fat smooth butchers bulls, $3.25@ 
3.45; fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75@ 
3.25; thin, old common bulls, $2.50@2.70; 
stock bulls, $2.25@3; fat smooth young 
oxen, to good lots fit for export, $4@4.40; 
fair to fairly good partly fattened young 
oxen, $3.25@3.90; old common and poor 
oxen, $2.25@3. Milkers and springers.— 
Milkers, strictly fancy, $48@58; milkers, 
good to choice, $40@45; milkers, fair to 
good, $30@38; milkers, poor to fair, $20@ 
28; springers, strictly fancy, $45@50; 
springers fair to good quality, $35@42; 
common milkers and springers, $14@30. 
Veal calves.—Veals, choice to extra, $6.65 
@7; veals, good to choice, $6@6.50; veal 
calves, common to fair, $5.25@5.75; heavy 
fed and buttermilk calves as to quality, 
$3.75@4.50; grass calves, $3@3.50. 

Wednesday the market was firm and 
Strong, but without change. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 20,400, as compared with 18,800 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 10,200, 
as compared with 11,000 same day the pre- 
vious week, Receipts were liberal, about 
the same as last week, and the market 
showed a decline of 5@20c on lambs, and 
about the same on orainary sheep. Good 
yearlings and handy wethers were 10@ 
15c lower, while heavy fat ewes were hard 
to seil. At the close the market was 
slow, and a considerable amount of stock 
was held over. Tuesday’s receipts were 
very light, but the held-over stock was 
all that was wanted. Values were 
Steadier and the tore of the market 
firmer on Tuesday, but no change was 
made in prices. Quotations at the close 
on Tuesday were as follows: Native 
lambs.—Choice to fancy native lambs 75 
to 80 lbs average, $5.50@5.69; fair to good 
native lambs, $5.25@5.40; culls and com- 
mon spring lambs, $4.50@5.15; good to ex- 
tra feeding lambs, $5.25@5.60; good to 
choice native yearling lambs, $4.65@4.75; 
common to fairly good yearling, $4.25@ 
4.50; common skinny cull lambs, $4@4.25. 
Native sheep.—Prime to fancy wethers, 

-50@4.60; good to fancy handy sheep, 
$4.10@4.40; common to fair, $3.75@4; culls 
and common, $2.85@3.65. 

Wednesday the market was stronger 
for lambs; handy sheep, firm: best lambs, 
$5. 70; culls to good, $4.50@5.60; handy 





~ $. 70 ie 
Sheep, $4.10@4.35; culls to good, $2.%@4. 











Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 31,542, as compared with 39,900 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 29,950, as compared with 
22,800 for the same day the previous week. 
Receipts were not as heavy on Monday 
as on the previous week, but all that 
were wanted. The market opened slow, 
and ruled lower for light grades, yorkers 
and pigs; others about steady. The bulk 
of those offered were sold. The quality 
of the hogs offering was very good, with 
but few that would not grade as good to 
choice. Tuesday the receipts were light, 
while the demand was fairly good, and 
@rices a nickel to a dime stronger for 
light Yorkers; sales, good to choice York- 
ers, 160 to 175 lbs, $3.60@3.65; prime select- 
ed light Yorkers, $3.60@3.65; mixed pack- 
ers’ grades, $3.60@3.65; medium weights, 
210 to 240 lbs, $3.60@3.65; heavy hogs, 259 
to 300 lbs, $3.60; grassy and dairy fed 
grades, $3.40@3.50; roughs, common to 
good, $3.10@3.25; stags, common to choice, 
$2.90@3; pigs, common to choice, $3.65@3.70; 
skips, common to. fair, $3.25@3.60. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, Nov. 24, 1897. 

Cattle—Receipts for last week were 56,- 
643 head, as compared with 48,977 the pre- 
vious week and 62,061 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. The market on Monday 
opened with a big drop in receipts, some 
8,000 less being on sale than the same 
day last week. As a consequence, top 
quality of beef steers sold at $5@5.40, gen- 
erally quoted 10¢ higher than at the 
close of last week; good dressed beef 
and export steers sold steady to strong, 
then, anything grading below was slow 
and barely steady. Fat cows and heif- 
ers Steady. Canners sold about the same 
as at the close of last week, rather on the 
upturn than otherwise, and in a general 
way are considerably higher than at the 
low time last week. Only a light business 
in stockers and feeders, quotations rang- 
ing from $3 to $4.50 per hundred. No na- 
tive calves were on sale; a carload of poor 
Texas sold at $3.50 per hundred. On 
Tuesday receipts were about 4,000. Out- 
side of a few prime and fancy lots of 
“Christmas” cattle, for which the top 
prices for this week and last was paid, 
business was slow; the good mediums 
and good dressed beef steers, also export 
steers, were neglected—in fact, dull. The 
so-called “Christmas” steers sold at $5.50, 
against $5.45 as the top price last week, 
and in a genera] way these prime holiday 
steers are 10@15c higher than last week, 
while the fair to good medium steers 
show only a slight advance and were hard 
to sell Tuesday at satisfactory prices. 
The dressed-beef trade was indifferent, 
and the exporters were practically out of 
the market. Canners are 15@20c higher 
than at the extremely low range of last 
week. Fat cows and heifers are rather 
stronger than last week. Stockers and 
feeders are selling at $3.25@4.40. Veal 
calves were steady to strong Tuesday, 
with tops at $6@6.25, and a few extras 
selling at $6.50. 

Receipts W'ednesday estimated at 13,000. 
The best steer cattle were steady and un- 
changed, others weak, with a slight de- 
cline. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 69,867, as compared with 73,435 for 
the previous week, and 71,775 for the cur- 
responding week in 1896. At the opening 
buyers were inclined to bear down prices, 
as the run looked large, but later on the 
receipts proved only about the same num- 
ber as last Monday, and then they began 
to buy and pay about the same as the 
close of last week for sheep and a trifle 
higher for lambs. Common mutton sheep 
sold at $4@4.20; something better, $4.40@ 
4.50, and tops, $4.65@4.75. Large bands of 
westerns held at $4.35. Top lambs, $5.40@ 
5.50; next best, $5@5.35. A few lots of feed- 
ing lambs sold at $4.65@4.75. Tuesday re- 
ceipts were about 9,000, showing some 
decline from those of the same ‘day last 
week. Trade was active, with prices 
rather stronger than otherwise and about 
everything sold at an early hour. Poor 
and common native mutton sheep sold at 
$4@4.25; the best, $4.50@4.75; poor and com- 
mon native lambs, $3.75@4.50; something 
better, $4.90@5.25; tops, $5.40@5.60, largely 

50. Nothing done in feeders; there were 
no orders here and no buyers present. 
Monday a few feeding lambs sold at $4.65 
@4.75, and sales of feeding sheep were 
made at $4.1214@4.25, 

Wednesday receipts were about 13,000, 
and the market ruled quiet and steady. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 180,056, 
as compared with 193,932 the previous 
week, and 171,029 for the corresponding 
week in 1896, The market opened Mon- 
day with business active, and packers 
and shippers wanting about all the light, 
light mixed, and good butcher weights 
they could get, all of which sold a nickel 
higher, but on the other hand they did 
not want heavy packers, passing them 
by, paying only $3.30@3.40, refusing at the 
close to pay more than $3.85 for big, 
heavy packers. Prime mediums, butcher 
weights, shippers, and all good selected 
stock sold at $3.50@3.60, largely around 
$3.55. Prime assorted light, 175@180 aver- 
age, sold at $3.50@3.55, largely at the lat- 
ter price; 120@150 averages, $3.40@3.50, Lit- 
tle light pigs sold down to $3.15@3.20, a 
good 10c lower. Tuesday receipts were 
about 40,000, and for the two days of this 
week 76,949, an increase of about 8,000 
head, as compared with the same two 
days last week. The result of these 
heavy offerings was that almost every- 
thing on the list sold from 5c to 10c lower 
than the same kind of stock sold yester- 
day. The big, heavy packers show no 
particular change, they are always low 
priced, thousands of them selling this 
week at a range of $3.35@3.40. The big 
decline was on the good mixed and 
mediums, that sold so readily Monday at 
$3.50@3.60; sold largely Tuesday at $3.47%4 
@3.55. Prime assorted light of 170 to 180 
average, $3.50; for 120 to 150 averages the 
price was $3.40@3.50; light little pigs, av- 
eraging under 100 lbs, $3.15@3.20. 

Wednesday receipts were again heavy, 
about 42,000, and the market ruled slow 
and generally shade lower; light, $3.30@ 
3.50; mixed, $3.30@3.55; heavy, $3.20@3.50; 
rough, $3.20@3.30. 





Dr. Tom Wright and the Hon. Wal- 
ter Gaines went dove hunting yester- 
day, and while at a pond near the city 
saw a peculiar way of fishing prac- 
ticed with fine success. An old ridge- 


back hog stood in the shallow water 
and watcied for fish, and when one 
was spied would jump at it like a cat 
springing for a mouse, catch it, and 
wasticate it in short order. In this 
fashion they saw the hog catch sey- 
eral large fish.—Bowling Green, Ky., 
Times. 


OPTIMISM IN REAL LIFB. 








“What is an ‘optimist,’ father?’ a 
farmer’s boy asked of his father, who, 


though far from being a learned man, 
had always been found by the boy 
capable of giving an intelligent answer 
to his questions. The farmer reflected 
& moment before replying. Then he 
said: 

“Now, sonny, you know. I can’t give 
ye the dictionary meanin’ of that word, 
no more’n I can of a great many others. 
But I’ve got a kind of an idee what it 
means. Probably you don’t remember 
your Uncle Henry, but I guess if there 
ever was an optimist, he was one. 
Things was always comin’ out right 
with Henry and especially anything 
hard that he had to do; it wa’n’t a-goin’ 
to be hard—’twas jest kind of solid- 
pleasant. 

“Take hoein’ corn, now. If anything 
kind of took the tucker out of me ’twas 
hoein’ corn in the hot sun. But in the 
field ‘long about the time I begun to lag 
back a little Henry he look up an’ say: 

“Good, Jim! When we get these 
two rows hoed, and eighteen more, the 
piece’ll be half done!’ An’ he’d say it 
in such a kind of cheerful way that I 
couldn’t ’a’ ben any more tickled if the 
piece had been all done—an’ the rest 
would go light enough. 

“But the worst thing we had to do— 
hoein’ corn was a picnic to it—was 
pickin’ stones. No end to that on our 
old farm if we wanted to raise any- 
thing. When we wa’n’t hurried and 
pressed at something else there was 
always pickin’ stones to do; and there 
wa’n't a plowin’ nor a frosty winter 
but what brought a fresh crop of stones 
to the top, an’ seems as if the pickin’ 
all had to be done over again. 

“Well, sir, you’d ’a’ thought to hear 
Henry that there wa’n’t any fun in the 
world like pickin’ stones. He looked at 
it in a differeat way from anybody I 
ever see. Once when the corn was all 
hoed, an’ the grass wa’n’t fit to cut yet, 
an’ I got all laid out to go fishin’, and 
father he up and set us to pickin’ 
stones up on the west piece, an’ I was 
about ready to cry, Henry says: 

“*Come on, Jim. I know where 
there’s lots of nuggets!’ 

“An’ what do you s’pose now? That 
boy had a kind of a game that that 
there field was what he called a plasser 
mining field, and he got me into It, and 
I could ’a’ swore I was in Californy all 
day—I had such a good time. 

“ ‘Only,’ says Henry, after we'd got 
through the day’s work, ‘the way you 
get rich with these nuggets is to get 
rid of ’em instead of to get ’em.’ 

“That somehow didn’t strike my 
fancy, but we’d had play instead of 
work, anyway, anda great lot of 
stones had been rooted out of that 
field. 

“An’, as I said before, I can’t give ye 
any dictionary definition of ‘optimism,’ 
but if your Uncle Henry wa’n’t an opti- 
mist, I don’t know what one is.”—Balti- 
more Sun. 





Another slaughter test has been held 
at the Kansas Agricultural College. It 
was not the end of a cattle feeding 
test, but the result of testing animals 
for tuberculosis. This disease has ex- 
isted in the college cattle since 1890, 
and seems to be getting no better very 
fast. So far 25 head have been slaugh- 
tered, and all proved to be badly af- 
fected with the disease. There were 14 
slaughtered recently, which cost the 
college $1,180. The college officials are 
now going to stamp out the disease if 
they have to slaughter the remainder 
of the herd. 





The State Horticultural Society will 
hold a meeting at Ithaca on December 
1, 2 and 3. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 
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Eight Million Elgins 

More watches than any other factory 
in the world has produced in the same 
period. 

A Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 
has pivotal parts of such hardness, acting 
upon jeweled bearings, together with 
such exquisite exactness of adjustment 
that it is practically wear-proof—and 
unvarying in action. 

All Elgin watches are good—Full Ruby 
Jeweled are best — at all jewelers. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works---fully guaranteed. 






















































































The Spaniards Say 


“By the street of By-and-by one arrives at the 
house of Never.” While fence building is delayed 
damages Sometimes result which would pay for the 
fence. SUCH economy (?) does not “lead to wealth.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


IGE PLOW Only #16 50. Best ever made. 


H. PRAY, - Clove, N. Y. 
Established 1866. 

SWOPE, HUGHES, | Jonx Banernan. 

WALTZ & BENSTEAD 


te Suck Gunnison. Mec 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 


WM. .H. COHEN & CO., 


ommission Merchants, 








JOHN HUGHES. 














229 and 231 ae Street, New York. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Game, Poultry, Mushrooms, 
Furs, Calves, Nuts, 
Gingseng, Spring Lambs, Live Quail. 











HAY—OATS—HAY 


We want 25 Cars Hay; 25 Cars No. 2 White 
Oats. Send sam ple oats. Write us. 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St.Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R, 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 
lows A.M. P.M. P.M. 








For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
logda and Greenville 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City........ 8:00 1:10 .... 
PO iccccccccecccccnccccscetquscs a 
WI io si vcccecesecdececcceccuces 8:00 1:10 ...,. 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p.m. 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 





Gua TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 











Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | ¢ 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05pm 
¢ 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North] .......... 
escesnecat Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
+ 4:20 pm | St.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 


















ATHIS BEATS A DROUTH 

- No matter how dry the weather or whut the 

crust is compored of, Ee can get a good well, 
every time, everywhere, with one of our 

STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 

They are better than others, Why? 

Listen—No springs, no cog gearing, 
longer stroke and more strokes per 
a ‘a 




















link engine, 9 
applies. Sen 
C0. AKRON, 0. 








EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... t 5:40 pm 
eeeseneces London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:05am 











TL. ETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
55 am | Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee | ¢ 9:25pm 
15am | Pontiac and int. stations...... + 2:00 pm 
G.Rapids,Milwaukee& Chicago | t 3:55pm 
Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | t11:0am 
Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | +t 3:10am 
Lansiug, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 


*Dailv tRunday only 
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45 
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4Daily except Sunday 








Detroit, Mich, 


Send consignments of Eggs. Butter. Poultry, Game. Fruit, ete.. to 

i CAWLEY BROS. & CO., 
Commission Merchants - - 

& PROMPT RETURNS. REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER , Re 
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FRUIT NOTES. 








The apple is apparently on the de- 
cline in this part of the State at least. 
The old orchards are dying out or be- 
ing cut down a few trees at a time, 
and we find that not many young trees 
are being set. The nursery agents say 
the same. Their orders for apples are 
comparatively very small. 

This might have little significance if 
it applied to one section of the State 
only, but we are led to infer that it is 
not the case. A man who is closely 
allied to the agricultural interests and 
who has during the past three years 
been in every part of the State, tells 
us that he finds the same conditions 
nearly everywhere. The young orchards 
are not as numerous as might be 
expected, even in the Fruit Belt, while 
in other localities the decrease in the 
land actually occupied by apple trees is 
quite evident and, in his opinion, much 
to be deplored. 

But this state of affairs is the natural 
result of conditions which it is not 
difficult to discover. That Michigan 
was an apple State was proven long 
ago by the orchards which were set 
during the early years of the century. 
Some of these still remain. They were 
raised from the seed and were as hardy 
as the men who planted them, conse- 
quently made a strong, vigorous stock 
for grafting to the choicer fruit which 
came in with later years. Some of 
these trees arc in bearing still, and 
produce fruit in spite of the neglect 
and mismanagement which is too often 
their lot. 

Back in the fifties and sixties there 
was through this part of the State con- 
siderable activity in tree planting. 
Land suitable and unsuitable was used 
for the purpose, and trees of all de- 
scriptions were set. The result speaks 
for itself. Some of these orchards 
were on land which had not only a 
good surface but a subsoil such as the 
roots could live in. The trees were 
strong and healthy. They have proved 
a good investment, unless ruined by 
neglect. But we think a majority have 
been a disappointment. Some of them 
have not given a fair return for the 
ground occupied, not to mention the 
original cost and the labor of pruning 
and cultivating. 

The reason for these failures is some- 
times to be found in the soil, but we 
think more often in the trees, and fre- 
quently in a combination of both. The 
surface may be capable of producing 
excellent crops of grain and-vegetables, 
and yet if the subsoil is cold and wet 
the apple tree will not flourish. The 
original forest may have been heavy, 
but this should not be taken as an in- 
dieation of good orchard land, though 
it frequently has been. We have seen 
trees on such ground that have been 
intelligently cultivated, yet we doubt if 
they have ever paid for the labor. 
Such orchards are a failure because the 
best of cultivation cannot entirely over- 
come the limitations set by nature. 

When many of the orchards were 
set the value of good stock was not 
understood, or too much trust was 
placed in the nurserymen. In some in- 
stances culls from nurseries were 
bought and set out, in the hope that by 
some means they would grow into 
trees, though it would necessitate a 
radical change in nature’s laws to 
make anything of value out of such 
weak, crooked and black-heartgd 
brush. Other stock was procured of 
companies that* proved unreliable and 
was of little value, and even when the 
trees were strong enough to grow the 
fruit was frequently found untrue to 
name, usually inferior in quality to 
what was expected. Sometimes fairly 
good orchards were made from these 
thrifty trees of undesirable varieties, 
but there was the extra expense of 
grafting and time lost. 

Now there are hundreds of sickly, 
unprofitable orchards which the own- 
ers tell us have never been of much 
value. There are many vacant places 
in the rows, and among the trees that 
remain are some with decayed trunks, 
others with limbs ready to break down 
in the first heavy wind, and still others 
that look as though trey cumbered the 
ground to no purpose. It is no wonder 
that these men have become discour- 
aged with apple raising, and long ago 
ceased setting out new orchards. They 
believe the ground would have paid 
better if there had been no trees set, 
but they hesitate to cut the orchard 
down. A farm would not look exactly 
right without its orchard. They like 
apples, and if the season is good the 


trees will supply them with all they 
need and some for market. If they had 
to buy the fruit they would not have 
the quantity they now have, and would 
miss the satisfaction of raising it them- 
selves. So they spare the trees, though 
feeling that the crop is rather expen- 
sive. 

Nevertheless, we believe the apple 
ought to be one of the important crops 
for this part of the State. “Apples 
don’t grow now as they did once,” we 
have been told time and again, Is this 
the fault of the soil or the climate? We 
think not. The old trees, vigorous old 
“seedlings” that were not spoiled by 
root-grafting and forcing, have passed 
away, and the younger trees have not 
been able to fill their places. But we 
now and then find men who have set 
good trees on the right kind of soil. 
They get apples, and they find the crop 
a profitable one. 

The demand for American apples is 
rapidly increasing and is likely to be- 
come very large in the near future. 
Michigan apples rank with the best in 
this country. It would look as though 
we were making a mistake in not set- 
ting more apple trees. It is true that 
the returns have not been satisfactory 
for several years. There have been 
many failures for every good crop, and 
when the fruit is plenty the prices are 
low. But with better trees and better 
cultivation the yield ought to be more 
uniform, and the average income high- 
er. Add to this the foreign market 
which seems to be already in sight, and 
the prospects for the apple are rather 
encouraging. 

* 

But while the apple has been losing 
ground the peach has made large gains. 
Twenty years ago there were only a 
few peach orchards and these were 
small. It was thought that the peach 
was too tender and unreliable to ever 
be raised at a profit in this part of 
Michigan. Occasionally a man would 
set a small orchard, but the venture 
was looked upon with disfavor, and if 
he obtained a good crop it was likely to 
be accredited to especial good luck. 

Now all this is changed. During the 
last six or seven years the nurseries 
have taken orders by the hundred 
where formerly they took by the dozen, 
till now there are trees to be seen on 
every hand. The result is that while 
there were formerly not enough 
peaches to supply the home demand, 
there is now a considerable of the fruit 
for shipment when the crop is good. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
peach is in favor. It is an attractive 
fruit, which growers find a pleasure in 
handling. The years when nicely 
packed baskets of Crawfords do not 
meet with a ready sale are few and far 
between. The trees are not long in 
reaching a bearing age, and frequently 
a single crop is sufficient to pay a hand- 
some return for all the time and labor, 
besides the use of the land, leaving the 
future crops as a profit. If the orchard 
is not a success it is soon known. 
There is not the long waiting as with 
the apple, which is hardly ready to 
bear by the time the peach should have 
paid for itself. With us the yellows is 
unknown and there are no other seri- 
ous diseases to fight, except perhaps 
the curled leaf, which does not com- 
pare with the scab on the apple. The 
borer on the peach is easier to manage 
than the codling moth and the curculio 
on the apple. The trees are as easily 
cultivated as the apple, and twice as 
many may be set to the acre. But the 
fruit has to be marketed promptly if 
at all, which is one point in favor of the 
apple, and the tree is short-lived at 
best. Taking into consideration the 
large number of orchards lately set 
there is liable to be an overproduction 
for several seasons unless the trees 
should be killed by a severe winter. 
This has caused experienced growers to 
be suspicious of the immediate future 
for the peach. “Don’t set trees now,” 
is their advice, “but wait for five or 
six years, at least.” 

The apple cannot fill the place al- 
lotted to the peach, by any means, but 
it has some advantages which it is well 
to consider. The fruit can be handled 
with less danger of loss, and the trees 
when once in bearing, if the orchard is 
a good one, should be a source for a 
comfortable income during a long term 
of years at a small outlay. At any 
rate, we still have faith in the apple 
orchard as a safe investment for East- 
ern Michigan, where there is a good, 
deep and well-drained soil. 

. * = _ 

The pear is another fruit which has 
been extensively set of late years. It 
does well, and the market price has 
been good, but it looks now as though 
the supply would soon be greater than 
the demand, The fall varieties are 








quite perishable, and winter pears are 
not yet a success, The uses of the 
pear are limited. It does not take the 
place of the peach even when the latter 
crop is short, and when peaches are a 
good crop few pears are wanted. By 
means of cold storage, we are told, the 
season of the pear could be extended 
till the following spring, which would 
make it the rival of the apple, but 
that is something for the future. This 
method of keeping them is still too ex; 
pensive for common use, though it may 
be made much cheaper within a few 
years. But it is hardly safe to count 
upon this. The present indications are 
that we may see them sold at a price 
too small for profit before we find 
means for keeping the surplus through 
the winter. 

As for the winter pear, we would ask 
for nothing better than such a fruit if 
it were reallv what the name implies, 
but we have thus far not been able to 
find it. Some varieties will keep for a 
considerable time, but the complaint is 
that they very quickly spoil when 
handled, so quickly, in fact, as to ren- 
der them unfit for marketing purposes. 
For home use they will do very well, 
but a very short time out of the stor- 
age place is sufficient to fill them with 
black spots of decay. Such a fruit 
does not offer many attractions to the 
buyer, but the name is selling thou- 
sands of trees for the nurseries. 

* * * 


Plum orchards are not very numer- 
ous, as might be expected. A man nat- 
urally hesitates to take the chances 
with the curculio and black knot, and 
besides that the soil really well adapt- 
ed to the plum is limited. For these 
reasons there seems to be little reason 
to fear an overproduction with us at 
least. But we notice that those who 
have .a small orchard on good black 
loam are well satisfied to keep it. 

s x = 

We have found that in the main the 
orchards are well cared for when 
young, and not badly neglected so long 
as they are profitable. If they give 
little or nothing in return it is not to 
be expected that they should receive 
much attention. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but in general we have 
found the orchards neglected because 
they were unprofitable, and were not 
unprofitable because neglected, as some 
of the so-called agricultural journals 
would have us believe. Some of these 
editors apparently have a list of sub- 
jects from which to take the text for 
a sermon whenever they have an at- 
tack of indigestion or something goes 
crosswise. One of the favorites is the 
neglected orchard. If these people 
would look into the matter they might 
be surprised to find that the real rea- 
son for the neglect is because the own- 
er knows better than to waste his time 
fighting against conditions over which 
he has no control. We do not wish to 
defend the neglected orchard. It does 
not look well ona farm. But we have 
seen such orchards on places which 
were not badly kept by any means, and 
whose owners were neither ignorant 
nor indolent, but successful farmers. 
Such orchards did look sadly out of 
place, it is true, but we presume they 
were no more so than half these edi- 


tors were when in their offices. 
F. D. W. 
-_—_—_————so oo 


BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 





Amateurs do not make use of the 
art of budding to the extent that they 
might do. If they wish to introduce a 
new sort to their orchards, using a tree 
already there fcr the purpose, it 1s 
usually done by grafting. Grafting is 
the better way, in this, that quicker 
results are obtained. The graft set 
in April is in leaf in May, and, being 
stout and strong, makes a good growth 
the first year. But it often happens 
that a few buds of a nvw kind are to 
be had at budding time, in August 
or September, and it is an easy job 
to take them along and insert them 
into some strong young shoot on 
young trees. The work‘is then done, 
there being no need to graft in spring, 
and if the bud be on a strong young 
shoot, it will make as good a showing 
by fall as a graft would do, When 
spring comes it is the eustom to cut 
the shoot off just abcve the bud, but 
when the bud pushes ou: it may take 
the lead. Treated in this way, it is not 
uncommon for the buds to make 
shoots three to five feet long the first 
season. From July to September bud- 
ding may be performed. Last autumn, 
so late in the season that the bark 
was so nearly set that it was with dif- 
ficulty the work could he done, some 
Seckel buds were set in a Howell pear 
tree. All grew, and at this time there 
is promise of shoots four feet long by 
fall, This tree seldom sets a quarter 





of what fruit it should do, but it does 
not seem to be a common failing with 
all Howell trees. The Le Conte pear js 
a good one, and it seems to be better 
than its “cousin,” the Kieffer. There 
is no trouble in ripening it, as there is 
with the Kieffer, and it bears abun- 
dantly every year. There may be 
many a fruit tree, pear, or any other 
kind, of no particular value, which 
could be changed to something good 
by getting a bud or two from some 
neighbor’s tree, or for a trifle from 
your nearest nurseryman. After the 
buds, a sharp knife to make a clean 
- my : piece of string to bind the 
n place, are i 
poe p all the material re- 
JOSEPH MEEHAN. 


—_————410 ee... 
PREFERS FALL PLANTING OF 
TREES. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Corn i 
versity, formerly of this State sealed 
to vd of fall planting: 
; “My own opinion is that fall lanting 
is generally preferable to pend oe 
ing upon thoroughly drained soils par- 
ticularly for the hardy tree fruits, like 
apples, pears and plums. The advant- 
ages of fall planting are several. The 
tree becomes established during the 
open weather of fall, and they usually 
make a start in the spring before the 
ground is hard enough to allow of 
spring planting. The early start not 
only means a better growth for the 
first season, but what is more impor- 
tant, trees which get a very early hold 
upon the soil endure the droughts of 
midsummer much better than trees 
planted in the spring. 

“Again, it is generally better to buy 
trees in the fall, when the stock of va- 
rieties is full, and when the best trees 
are yet unsold; these trees must be 
kept until planting time, and it is 
about as cheap and fully as safe to 
plant them directly as to heel them in 
until spring. 

“In fall planting, however, it is im- 
portant to insist that the trees be thor- 
oughly well matured. In order to 
move stock quickly, it is the practice of 
some nurserymen to ‘strip’ the trees 
before the growth is completed; that is. 
the leaves are stripped off, the growth: 
stopped, and the trees put. upon the. 
market for September deliveries. This 
process weakens the trees, and I am: 


satisfied that many failures which I 
have seen in young plantations in this 


state are attributable to this cause. 
Such trees may die outright, especially 
if set in the fall and a hard winter fol-. 
lows, or they may live to make a 
dwindling growth for the first few- 
years. Like early-weaned calves, they 
lack vitality and push. . 
“If I were setting an orchard in the 
fall, I should place my order for trees 
in August or September, if possible, 
with the express stipulation that the 
trees should stand in the nursery rows 
until the leaves begin to die and fall. 
In the meantime, I should endeavor to 
fit the land and dig the holes, so that 
when the trees arrive, they can go di- 
rectly into their places without delay, 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


FATTENING AND PREPARING 
BROILERS FOR MARKET. 








There are lots of broiler raisers who 
have difficulty in fattening their stock 
for market. They keep on feeding and 
stuffing until the chicks get so tired 
of eating that they will not eat at all. 
It requires a vastly different method 
of management and feeding to fatten 
a broiler. You can give them good 
management and feed and they will 
keep growing, but never get fat or 
plump. One of the very best feeds for 
fattening is made as follows: One-half 
bushel of potatoes, boil until thorough- 
ly done, mash up in the water in 
which ‘they are boiled, while boiling 
hot, and add 3 Ibs, of hot, melted tal- 
low and one peck of corn meal, some 
fine chopped celery tops or roots, and 
salt to an edible degree. Cover tight 
and let it steam to thoroughly scald 
the meal; always add enough meal to 
mix it up stiff. 










































































Another feed is corn bread with tal- 
low added. For vegetables, feed cooked 
red sugar beets; cut them in two once 
and feed. Use the water in which 
they are boiled to mix the feed with. 
Feed rice thoroughly cooked, and 
cooked dry without stirring. 

These are all the feeds necessary io 
fatten a young chick. The potato form- 
ula should be the pricipal diet and 
the beets the principal vegetable. The 
chicks should be fed every two hours, 
what they will eat, and what is left 
should be immediately taken away. 
Plenty of water and plenty of oyster 
shells within their reach all the time, 
and the food all salted and peppered. 

Do not try to fatten while running 
at large, but make a fattening pen, 
such as I will illustrate, and place dou- 
ble the number you would ordinarily 
keep together, in it. The bottom of 
the pen should consist of a slatted floor 
so as to be taken up in sections and 
cleaned, every morning. After clean- 
ing, sprinkle the floor with a little sand 
or chaff and replace the slats. Keep 
the regular supply of litter under the 
brooder and do not keep it too warm; 
with the house at 72 degrees, they will 
need no artificial heat. 


: 


3 








Fig. 2. 

The fattening pen should have : 
board or cement floor laid on a slant 
so that the water will run off, as the 
slat work should be scrubbed with an 
old broom about every other day. 

The slat frame (Fig. 1) should rest 
on pieces of 2x4 stuff, and fastened to 
the wall by hinges, which will facili- 
tate the cleaning operation. 

When marketing, always select the 
weights the market demands. Have a 
pair of butcher’s or platform scales to 
weigh them on. Set the scales 1% 
pounds if three-pound pairs are want- 
ed, and every chick that pulls it down 
select for market. The picking wiil 
reduce the weight three ounces. 

I would advise everybody to ship 
alive where possible, but this is only 
practical in short distances, or one 
day’s travel by rail. The coops should 
be made warm in winter by having 
muslin tacked over them, and should 
be well ventilated in warm weather. 
Kill the chick by cutting across the 
roof of the mouth, with a sharp knife, 
then pluck as many feathers as pos- 
sible while bleeding; the balance can 
be left for the pin-featherers to pick 
out. Care should be taken not to tear 
the skin. If it should be torn, take a. 





needle and a piece of fine white thread 
and sew it together, 

Pack the broilers in small boxes 
about the size of a cracker box, using 
clean cut straw, placing a layer of 
straw on the bottom, and pack as per 
Fig. 2. Do not let them touch eacn 
other more than possible. Pack the 
straw between and around them. Care 
should be exercised that they are per- 
fectly cold and dry. If ice is used do 
not use straw, but put in a layer of 
broilers and cover with cheese cloth, 
then another layer and cheese cloth on 
top; place the ice, and over this nail 
two or three thicknesses of burlap or 
bagging. The ice can be piled up as 
high as necessary and the burlap will 
hold it on. There should be a hole in 
the bottom to let out the water. 

One idea which I never saw in print 
is this: Before the chick is either in 
the ice water or hung up to cool, take 
a strip of cheese cloth and tie the legs 
up to the sides, in the same position as 
though they were alive and sitting 
down, This preserves their natural 
shape and they can be handled by 
their necks just as well. Be sure to 
remove the string before shipping to 
market. 

To hang the chicks up to cool, drive 
shingle nails in the required place and 
hang the chick by the lower jaw. It 
takes about four pin-featherers to one 
killer. It is not necessary to feed 
warm feed, and in fact, I think it is 
better to keep it as cool as possible in 
warm weather. Never give more than 
will be eaten up clean. Keep the 
drinking vessel clean and plenty of 
grit before them. In case of diarrhea, 
give a little powdered chalk, and feed 
on grain for a few feeds, and if neces- 
Sary parch the grain. Do not allow 
much exercise; only let them in the 
runs while cleaning out the pens. Give 
plenty of fresh air and immediately re- 
move a chick which may break down 
= “hee, sick, and place it on a low 
diet. 





Fig. 3. 

Do not let food stand in galvanized 
dishes. Use wood troughs for every- 
thing possible. Steam the crusts of the 
bread and feed for bowel complaint, 

; The most convenient dish is made as 
in Fig. 3, and can be made any size. 
One about 2x3 feet is a good size for 
mixing bread in; smaller ones for 
grain, and to let feed stand in. To 
clean, scald out and let stand so the 
sun will shine inside, or dry by the 
heat of the stove. 

E. E. PAGE. 

For The Michigan Farmer. 

SOME “THATS” THAT ARB IM- 

PORTANT. 








A few weeks ago the editor wanted 
to hear more about this “that” pbusi- 
ness. All right, I have found out: 
That a henhouse floor should be dry if 


you expect healthy fowls. That if 
your fowls are not healthy you won’t 
get very many eggs, and not a very 
good subject for a Sunday dinner. 
That you absolutely need a tight roof 
in order to have a dry floor. That if 
you have a dirt floor you are likely to 
have a wet floor and still have a tight 
roof. That the reason for this is, your 
floor may be a little lower inside than 
outside; even if as high, or higher, in 
a wet time water will soak through 
and make it damp. That I know of no 
better way than having it a foot or 
more higher inside than outside. That 
you should have two wagon loads of 
dry sand or dirt to use on the top of 
this floor, say a big pailful to every 
room 8x10, every time you clean it out. 
That you should clean it out (scrape 
all the droppings off the top) every 
other day. That the best way to fix 
nest boxes and roosts and save room, 
is to put a platform along the side or 
end 18 inches from the floor, put a 
cloth around the front of this platform 
and let it hang down to the floor; this 
is for a dark place for the hens to lay 
in; put small boxes under this plat- 
form for nests; put the roosts eight 
inches above the platform; 2x4 scant- 
lings planed smooth to fit in notches 
so they can be removed any time to 
paint with lice killer, make the best 
roosts. That no one but a lazy man 
will allow a foot of droppings to col- 
lect on the platform. That will allow 
lice to pile up on the roosts in bunches 
as big as an egg. That will allow 
dirty, filthy nest boxes. That will al- 


-ers seem to know what they want. 


low any kind of a fowl on his place 
with a scaly leg, when lard, sulphur 
and kerosene oil will cure it. That the 
best thing to put under the roosts is 
dry sand or muck. That the above are 
enough “thats” for this time. 

I want to beg of every person want- 
ing to buy stock to describe in full just 
what they want. I have had letter 
after letter like this: ‘Please price 
your B. P. Rocks,’ and not another 
word would they say except to sign 
their name, and sometimes it would 
take a lawyer to make that out. I 
have no way of knowing how many 
Rocks they want, whether old or 
young, male or female, one or 100. An- 
other will write: “Please give me price 
on a trio of your fowls.” Not a word 
as to what kind, or where they saw 
my ad. How can any breeder answer 
a letter like that? Nine times out of 
ten if you do, no good will come of it. 
Postal cards always go with me. I al- 
ways answer them provided the writ- 


Another rather blind letter (although 
not as bad as the above) is the kind 
that says: “Give me price on a trio or 





more,” or say a male bird, and don’t 


say what they want them for, whether 
good breeding birds or show birds. 
Now, please remember this advice: If 
you want a.male bird to mate with fe- 
males you have, describe the weak 
points in your hens and the breeder 
will help you out every time. If they 
are Rock hens or pullets, and are a 
little small, dark in color, a little off 
in comb, etc., say you want a cockere! 
up in size, medium light in color, good 
in comb, a good breeding bird. If you 
want a show bird say so. And always 
say where you saw the ad. When a 
letter like this one comes to my box, I 
feel happy, for it looks as if the writer 
meant business and as if a sale will be 
made: “Dear Sir—I want to buy a 
pen of ——, one cockerel and four pul- 
lets, good breeding birds. I do not 
care for show birds. Saw your ad. in 
Michigan Farmer. Yours truly, Sam 
Jones.” 

Never expect to get one bird sent by 
express for less than $1.50. You might 
sell it for $1 at the yards, but no man 
cares to furnish coop and go a mile to 
express office for less than 50 cents un- 
less he is doing business for his health. 

Eaton County. F, M. BRONSON. 








WHAT MAN DOES N 


OT LOVE BEAUTY? 





Mrs. Pinkham Counsels Young Wives to Keeep Their Attractiveness. 
A Letter From a Young Wife. 


Seven-eighths of the men 
in this world marry a woman 
because she is beautiful 
in their eyes. 

What a disappoint- 
ment then to see the, 
fair young wife’s beauty 
fading away before a year _ 
passes over her head! 

1 feel as if I would like 
to say toevery young woman IY 
whois about to be married— (ex 
“Strengthen yourself in ad- i 
vance, so that you will not 
break down under the new 
strain on your powers.” 





own. 


The pale cheeks, the dark shadows under 









) 


Keep your beauty, | 
it is a precious possession! Your husband loves : 
your beauty, he is proud to be seen in public 
with you; try to keep it for his sake, and your 


3 “7 


the eyes, the general drooping of the young / 
wife’s form, what do they mean? They mean 
that her nerves are failing, that her strength is going and that something 
must be done to help her through the coming trials of maternity. 
Build her up at once by a course of some tonic with specific powers. Such as 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. You can get it at any druggist’s. 
‘Following we publish by request a letter from a young wife—of her own ac- 
cord she addresses it to her ‘‘ suffering sisters,” and while from modesty she 
asks to withhold her name, she gives her initials and street number in 


Chambersburg, Pa., so she can easily be 


found personally or by letter: 


To my Suffering Sisters:—Let me write this for your benefit, telling you 
what Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has done for me. I am but 
nineteen and suffered with painful menstruation, léucorrhcea, dizziness, burn- 


ing sensation back of ears and on top 


of my head, nervousness, pain and 


soreness of muscles, bearing-down pains, could not sleep well, was unable 
to stand without pain, and oh! how I longed to be well! 
One day I wrote to Mrs. Pinkham telling her all, knowing I could do so 


in perfect confidence. 


She wrote me a jovely letter in reply, telling me exactly what to do. 
After taking nine bottles of the Compound, one bu< of Liver pills, and using 
one-half package of Sanative wash, I can say I am eured. I am so happy 
and owe my happiness to none other than Mrs. Pinkham. 


, Why will women suffer when help is near? 


Let me, as one who has had 


some experience, urge all suffering women, especially young wives, to seek 


Mrs. Pinkham’s advice.—Mrs. R. 5. R., 113 


i. Catherine St., Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—George L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hes- 


eria. 
chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle 

Creek. 

Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent, 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union 

City. 

Flora_-Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Stewerd—Mrs. Mary Rob- 
ertson, Hesperia. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater, Chairman; H. 
D. Plett, Ypsilanti; A. E. Palmer, Kal- 
kaska; Thomas Mars, Berrien Center; R. 
K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, Lansing; 
F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 








EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 





The item of news from Hudson Cen- 
ter Grange is peculiarly cheering, be- 
cause it shows a Grange alive in all 
lines of Grange activity. Some Granges 
lay stress on some branch of Grange 


work, succeed at that, but fail in do- | 


ing the broadest, and therefore the best 
work. Hudson Center Grange seems 
to appreciate all sides of Grange ac- 


tivity, and apparently believes that the } 


Grange has a mission to people of all 
ages and of different talents and tastes. 
We commend this example to all our 


Suhordinate Granges. 
* * * 


According to the reports in the Har- 
risburg (Pa.), daily papers, the sessien 
of the National Grange was very har- 
monious and interesting. Reports from 
State Granges were on the whole en- 
couraging. The letters we publish in 
another column show very well the 
best and the most discouraging fea- 
tures. Some states are very active, el- 
thusiastic, alive, and are making the 
Grange a power. Others are ‘tormant, 
sleepy, inactive. 

Bro. Horton was chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, and a mem- 
ber of the committee on co-opera- 
tion. Sister Horton was on the con- 
mittee on agriculture. 

The following were the officers elect- 


ed: Worthy Master, Aaron Jones, in- 
diana; Overseer, O. H. Hale, New 
York; Lecturer, Alpha Messer, Ver- 


mont; Steward, John T. Cox, New 
Jersey; Assistant Steward, J, A. New- 
combe, Colorado; Chaplain, O. 8S. Bow- 
en, Connecticut; Treasurer, Mrs. Eva 
McDowell, Ohio; Secretary, John Trim- 
ble, Washington, D. C.; Gatekeeper, A. 
1). Judson, lowa; Ceres, Mrs. Wena M. 
Messick, Delaware; Pomona, Mrs. 
Sarah G. Baird, Minnesota; Flora, Mrs. 
EK. L, A. Wiggin, Maine; Lady Assist- 
ant, Mrs. Amanda M. Horton, Micbi- 
gan. Executive Committee, N. J. Bach- 
elder, New Hampshire (re-elected); J. J. 
Woodman, Michigan (re-elected). Other 
members of the committee hold over. 

The closing business of the 
Priests of Demeter was the 
election of officers for the ensuing 
term, resulting as follows: High Priest, 
George Austin Bowen, Connecticut; 
Archon, Aaron Jones, indiana; 
Archivist, Oliver Wilson, Illinois; An- 
nalist, George B. Horton, Michigan; 
Hierophant, O. H. Hale, New York; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Eva McDowell, Ohio; 
Interpreter, J. H. Brigham, Washinz- 
ton. 

* * 

When we realize how fully the 
Grange meets the wants and needs of 
farmers, we are astonished that the 
Order does not have a phenomenal 
growth. We believe there are two fun- 
damental reasons fer our comparative- 
ly slow growth. One is lack of push, 


and the other, following closely, ‘s lack 
of advertising. So many subordinate 
Granges are contented te jog along in 
the same old dog-trot, with dull meet- 
ings, tame programs, no life or spirit. 
Again, iu spite of 25 years of Grange 





work, few people outside of 
the Grange, and we are frank to say 4 
good many inside the Grange, know 
little or nothing of the actual work of 
the Grange, to say nothing of the high- 
er purposes and real possibilities. The 
remedy? Push! Push for members. 
Push for programs. Push the socials. 
Push co-operative buying. Push for a 
traveling library. Push for a hail if 
you haven’t one. Push for a reading 
cirde. Push the lecture work. Push 
for a new Grange in your county. Push 
for a lively State Grange. Push fer 
concentrated effort in the legislature. 
All this in itself is good advertising 
—the best in fact. But besides this, 
report your meetings to this depart- 


ment. Report them for the county pa- 
pers. Tell your neighbors about your 
work. Hide not your Grange light un- 


der a bushel. Let us make a new rec- 
ord this coming year in Michigan, Bro. 
Horton at National Grange reported 
260 live Granges. Why not enable him 
to report 300 a year hence. 


GRANGE NEWS. 


ENSLEY CENTER GRANGE 
No. 544 mourns the loss of Sister Eliza- 
beth Terwilliger, an old and honored 
member of the Order. Appropriate 
resolutions were drafted and iendere1 
the bereft. 

We are making arrangements to 
have a grand time at the one-day 
Farmers’ Institute, to be held at our 
hall, day and evening, December 4th. 
Hon. Wm. Ball, of Hamburg, is the 
State speaker. We hope to have an in- 
teresting meeting. 

Newaygo Co. JAMES B. HASKINS. 

A RECORD BREAKER. 

That the “boom” in Capitol Grange 
No. 540, is not sporadic, is vest evi- 
denced by the fact that seven new ap- 
plications were acted upon last Satur- 
day evening, including those of Pres. 
J. L. Snyder and Prof, Edith McDer- 
mott, of the Agricultural College. <A 
class of twenty-seven took the second 
degree. Thus, with three new mem- 
bers by demit, we have gained thirty 
new members this fall. Can any 
Grange in Michigan show a beiter rec- 
= REPORTER 

Tngna Te UDSON CENTER GRANGE. 

No. 713 has not been dormant dur- 
ing the past summer if its correspon- 
dent has. The work has been well 
kept up along all lines and the atteud- 
ance has been remarkable through the 
busiest season, averaging 30 out of a 
total membership of 45 during the 
parvest months. 

The social work of the Order has 
been well kept up, well attended so- 
cials having been held each month, 
while Children’s day and the Glorious 
Fourth were duly observed. New 
members have been taken in right 
along, not in crowds, but, as they say 
in church work, “hand picked.” 

The Grange made an exhibit at the 
Lenawee County Fair, taking second 
prize. The work of preparing an ex- 
hibit was entirely new to us, but the 
cheerful, hearty way in which the 
members took hold of the work and 
“pushed” was worth more than the 
money won. 

We have sent in an application for 
a traveling library amd expect to do 
some good in this way in our com- 
munity. 

The co-operative buying system is 
being used more and more, and is a 
great help to the members individually 
and to the Grange as a whole. 

And last but not least, we are try- 
ing to occupy a little higher ground 
with our programs each meeting. We 
are saving our money carefclly, have 
a nice little sum in the treasury, and 
have visions of a new hall some day. 
If the ladies continue to be as success- 
ful with their socials as they have 
been in the past they will soon be able 
to build it alone; but we think the 
gentlemen will help some when the 
time arrives. 

A considerable amount of insurance 
has been taken in the Lenawee Coun- 
ty Grange Insurance Company, and in 
all ways Hudson Center Grange has 
tried to be a live and useful member 
of the Grange army.” How well we 
have succeeded is for others to judge, 
but we know of the good the Order 
has done us and we recommend the 
Order to every tiller of the soil. “Come 
with us and we will do thee good.” 

Lenawee Co. H. Cc. V. 








ae eee 
Disagreeble flow from the nose and other symp- 
toms of catarrh ere cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 











THE GRANGE AT LARGE. 





We recently wrote to the Master of 
each State Grange in the United 
States, asking him to give us an idea, 
in a brief letter, of the Grange situa- 
tion in his state; what the Grange is 
doing; what condition it is now in; any 
special plans that may be under con- 
sideration for future work and activ- 
ity of the Order. We have, up to date, 
heard from only a few of the State 
Masters, and, unfortunately, have not 
heard from some of those in the states 
where the Grange is the strongest. 
However, we present what have been 
received with the belief that it will 
encourage our own Patrons to re- 


newed efforts, 
VERMONT. 

Seven new Granges have been or- 
ganized during the year, with a mem- 
bership of about 175. Several Granges 
have considerably increased their num- 
bers. 

Each Subordinate Grange is not only 
striving to increase its usefulness by 
instructive and pleasant meetings, but 


to have some amusements for the J 


young members. Several public meet- 
ings and local fairs have been held. 

The future of the Grange in Ver- 
mont is unknown. Yet we believe it 
has come to stay, and to be of much 
use to the farmer and his family, who 
need the co-operation of their neigh- 
bors not only in a business but in a 
social way, and anything that can be 
done to unite their common interests 
in one fraternal brotherhood is a long 
way towards success in farming, hap- 
pier and more social homes, a more 
useful education, and a more intelli- 
gent citizenship. Fraternally, 


c. J. BELL, M . 
East Hardwick, Vt. oie) 


NEW JERSEY. 

The progress of the Order in New 
Jersey during the past year is quite 
satisfactory, two new Granges being 
organized and the majority of the old 
ones having increased their numbers, 
in some cases remarkably so. 

The present situation is this: Some 
counties are strong in the movement 
and some of the rural counties have no 
organizations at all, and others only 
one or two. 

The future outlook is very bright, 
because the Grange has come to be re- 
spected. My idea of pushing is to send 
out organizers into the unoccupied ter- 
ritory and thus widen our influence, 
increase our numerical strength, and 
thus advance the interests of the Or- 
der. Fraternally, ete., 

Readington, N. J. 

VIRGINIA. 

I regret to say the Order in Virginia 
has not progressed at all during the 
past year. 

The present situation and status of 
the work is unsatisfactory. As to the 
future outlook. that depends. 

Owing to general depression and 
lack of “prosperity,” unsatisfactory 
action of the National Grange in re- 
gard to real agricultural interests and 
to other unavoidable conditions, the 
Order is, as stated above, in an unsat- 
isfactory condition. 

We have some few hundreds of true 
and tried Patrons, but even they may 
not feel inclined to stick much longer 
“1 present appearances are not decep- 

ive, 

Virginia has paid over $12,000 for 
charters into the National Grange 
treasury, and her efforts and money 
aided materially in building up 
Granges that are now ready to pull us 
down. 

However, we are neither dead nor 
asleep and are determined to push on 
for agricultural redress—and when we 
say agriculture we mean the word in 
its broadest sense. Trusting Michigan 
is pushing to the front and may con- 
tinue to do so, I am, fraternally, 

ALEX. J. WEDDERBURN, Master. 

Washington, D. C. 

NEW YORK, 

We have gained in membership quite 
largely. The present situation is good— 
never better. The future outlook cheer- 
ing. The special feature, or the one 
most prominent, is education, while we 
have excellent trade relations with 
thirty different houses, and a large co- 
operative trade, saving many dollars 
to our members. All our workers are 
instructed to make the educational 
feature the most prominent. We also 
have insurance, which is a very im- 
portant and successful factor in 
Grange work and I believe is doing 
more to build up and strengthen our 
Order than _any other thing. We have 
nineteen Grange companies, 19,444 
policies, $39,029,666 in risks, and have 


JOHN T. COX. 


paid $280,000 in losses the past three 
years, being the most in any three 
years before. Our average losses for 
many years have been less than one- 
half the cost in stock companies, Fra- 
ternally, 


O. H. HALE, Master. 
No. Stockholm, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
A steady and satisfactory growth of 
the Order has been maintained 


throughout the State during the year. 
Where the Grange has not made sat- 
isfactory progress, it has been nearly 
always owing to local causes, such as 
dissension among members, indiffer- 
ence of officers to their duties with 
consequent lack of discipline, followed 
by a loss of interest. 

The effort that has been made dur- 
ing the past few years to establish a 
Grange Trade Journal, to do for the 
American farmer what Dunn and 
Bradstreet are doing for the banking 
and commercial interests, has made a 
satisfactory beginning and has been 
maintained without entailing any ex- 
pense upon the State Grange; but a 
Grange Trade Journal can no more be 
maintained without subscribers than 
can a commercial journal. While the 
paper has been liberally encouraged 
by subscription and advertising, the 
editorial work and mailing has all been 
done gratuitously with the hope of 
establishing a Grange Trade Journal 
that will be a credit to the Order and 
of incalculable value to its members. 
During the past two years fifteen 
thousand free copies have been distrib- 
uted to the Subordinate Granges and 
members in the State by your Execu- 
tive without drawing one dollar from 
the State treasury. 

The co-operative system of Grange 
insurance has been a great success in 
Pennsylvania, insuring millions of 
farm property owned by Patrons. 
There are now six of these Grange 
companies in successful operation in 
this State, and where insurance is con- 
fined to the membership of the Order 
it has been a source of great strength 
to the Grange, as it compels the mem- 
ber to maintain his good standing in 
the Grange to hold insurance valid in 
these companies. The cost of insur- 
ance, by reason of their economical 
management, has been a third lower 
than in other companies. 

The legislative department of the 
State Grange has heen a_ source of 
great usefulness in directing legisla- 
tion in our State. The State Grange a 
year ago instructed its legislative 
committee to prepare a bill and sub- 
mit it to the legislature, backed by all 
the Subordinate Granges of the State, 
to bring about a more equitable distri- 
bution of the appropriation for the pub- 
lic schools. And armed, as the Grange 
was, with justice and equity inscribed 
on its banners, it went forth to con- 
quer and succeeded, and not only did 
justice triumph, but rendered substan- 
tial aid for the education of the chil- 
dren of the farm. The maintenance of 
the public school appropriation of $5,- 
500,000.00 was largely owing to the 
timely protest of the Grange and the 
sentiment it created against a reduc- 
tion which was so much urged on the 
score of necessity. In road legislation, 
the Grange was for progress and im- 
provement, but was opposed to a sys- 
tem of road legislation that would 
have put the entire cost upon the 
farms of the State. ; 

Space would not permit to fully re- 
view all its legislative work in Penn- 
sylvania, but I cannot forbear to make 
a few statements of facts. If you will 
go back to 1889 when the Grange had 
the great contest in the legislature over 
what was known as the Grange or 
Taggart Tax Bill, our organization 
wrung from the contest a $5,000,000.00 
school appropriation, returned to the 
counties three-fourths of the personal 
property tax amounting to $1,700,000, 
and diverted from the State treasury 
to the local governments the entire re- 
tail liquor licenses amounting to $3,- 
500,000.00 annually, turning over, by 
this legislation alone, to the counties 
and local governments over $9,000,- 
000.00 annually; which in the past 
eight years has aggregated over $72,- 
000,000.00, thus lowering the tax on 
the farms and homes a like amount. 

It has also been by the persistent 
effort of the Grange that the Anti-Oleo 
legislation has been maintained which 
is of incalculable value to the dairy in- 


terests of our State. Fraternally, 
LEONARD RHONE, Master. 
Centre Hall, Pa. 
OHIO. 


We have had a very good Grange 
year in Ohio. Since November 10, 1896, 
we have organized nineteen new 
Granges. During the same period we 
have reorganized twenty-eight Grang@§s, 
and reinstated four, making a gain of 
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fifty-one Granges. This indicates the 
answer to your second question, that 
the present status of the work is en- 
couraging. Victories gained, and new 
advances made encourage us to more 
earnest efforts. 

The special feature that we are 
“pushing” is the fact that “farmers 
must organize.” No use talking or 
fooling about it. We must organize or 
agriculture in Ohio remains on the 
pack seat. 

Our special plan for the general ad- 
yancement of the numerical strength 
and influence of the Order in our State, 
is to send out workers—not lecturers— 
put workers, who go to the farmers at 
their homes and convince them that 
they must co-operate with their fellow 
farmers through organization, or 
farming will soon be a back number. 
These workers then get the families 
of a community to meet at some con- 
venient place, and the result is a live 
Grange is organized. Fraternally, 

Springboro, O. Ss. H. ELLIS, Master. 

KENTUCKY. 
I am sorry to have to say that for 


several years Kentucky has not been ; 


eligible to representation in the Na- 
tional Grange. 

Several Granges reorganized dur- 
ing the present year. Not enough yet 
to establish the State Grange. Inter- 
est is fairly good. 

Our work is mostly social and edu- 
cational. Some financial benefits by 
buying and_ selling togethey. We 
eschew politics and Grange stores. 
Fraternally, 

Newstead, Ky. J. D. CLARDY, Master. 
MINNESOTA. 

We think we can justly feel encour- 
aged over Grange work in Minnesota. 
Although there is not the interest 
taken in all localities that there ought, 
and we believe with due effort might 
be, yet we realize we have taken quite 
a leap forward as compared with 
previous years, there being twelve 
strong, new Granges. And all that pre- 
vented a greater number was a lack 
of laborers in the field. With a greater 
number of active, energetic deputies, 
Wwe see no reason why Minnesota 
should not again rank among the first 
in Grange work. We believe the future 
is full of promise, 

The older Granges have placed the 


social and educational feature in the 
lead. The uew Have vruught forward 


co-operation and are making a success 
of it, too, in connection with other 
Grange features. 

The Grange took a very active part 
in securing our very excellent school 
of agriculture ten years ago. That is 
the pride of our State. : 

Another victory has been gained in 
co-education at this school during this 
year. An appropriation by the legisla- 
ture of $25,000 for buildings and $5,000 
annually for running expenses, has 
given us fine accommodations for the 
girls, and about forty already have 
taken advantage of these privileges, a 
much larger number than entered the 
school the first year it was opened for 
the boys. The most friendly relations 
exist between the faculty and mem- 
bers of the Grange, and other helps to 
the advancement of school privileges 
re looked for in this line. Fraternally, 


MRS. SARAH G. 
etnie ane H G. BAIRD, Master. 


TEXAS. 

Texas State Grange is not allowed 
representation in the National Grange, 
not having quite fifteen working 


’ Granges upon the secretary’s book. 


Some little progress has been made 
during the past year, a few dormant 
Granges having been reorganized, with 
the best State Grange meeting at Dub- 
lin in August, for several years past. 

Present status is flattering. There is 
more Grange talk just now than for 
three or four years. 

The future outlook is quite encourag- 
ing, if we could only succeed in get- 
ting men and women in the field. 
Farmers are nearer ready for organi- 
zation now than they have been in 
five or six years. 

About the only special feature that 
the Grange in Texas has ever advo- 
cated, outside of the general, social, 
moral and educational phases, is fi- 
rancial co-operation on the Rochdale 
plan. And it is a fact that where the 
principles of co-operation have been 
adhered to success has been the result. 
We have several houses now in the 
State that are a success, while the 
great majority of the businesses that 
have been started have failed as a re- 
sult of the credit system. Fraternally, 


I. Ll. ° . 
Mineota, Texas. RAY, Master. 


ALABAMA. 
The Grange in Alabama is far be- 


‘hind many of the other states in 


Grange work. Progress during the year 
past has been slight, One Grange re- 





vived and quite a number of addi- 
tions to old Granges. 

The present situation and outlook is 
not encouraging for any progressive 
work in the near future. We hold our 
annual sessions and have good atten4- 
ance and good meetings. We must 
wait a time with patience for the good 
time coming. Fraternally, 


HIRAM HAWKINS, Master. 
Hawkinsville, Ala. 


OREGON. 

Your letter to Bro, Hilleary, Master 
Oregon State Grange, has been for- 
warded to me as he has gone to the 
National Grange. I will try and an- 
swer your questions the best I can. 

Our progress during the year has 
been slow. Two new subordinate 
Granges have been organized during 
the year, and one Pomana Grange. 
Many of the Patrons are not taking 
hold of the work as they should. They 
allow the rush of farm work to occu- 
py too much of their attention. 

According to the reports sent to the 
secretary the most of the Granges are 
holding their usual membership, while 
some are increasing their numbers 
quite rapidly. 

There is a bright future before the 
Grange in Oregon, and all that is need- 
ed is a little missionary work to make 
it grow and flourish. Much good has 
been done for the Patrons of Oregon 
by co-operating in Grange work, and 
much more can be accomplished by a 
more thorough orgauization. 

At present we are contempiating a 
new plan of work, by which we ex- 
pect to revive the interest among the 
Granges which are weak and others 
which may have become dormant. 
The plan is to visit with all Granges 
possible, and try to create a deeper iu- 
terest in the work by explaining the 
benefits which we derive by co-operat- 
ing. Also urge all who are eligible to 
join our ranks, and assist us in tie 
work of elevating the farmer to the 
position which he should occupy. 

Much good can be accomplished by 
the different Granges assisting each 
other in their work, and exchanging 
ideas and experiences as to how is the 
test way to accomplish the objects for 
which the Grange was organized, 

Fraternally, 


Tangent, Ore. J. H. SCOTT, Secy. 





All Patrons will sympathize with 
Bro. and Sister John K. Campbell, cf 
Ypsilanti, in the sad loss which has 
come to them in the death of their 
little daughter, from the overturning cf 
a lighted lamp. Bro. and Sister Camp- 
bell were away from home when the 
«ecident occurred. 





Every farmer is interested in the 
winter campaign of education which 
will be carried on by the Grange and 
farmers’ institutes and he should real- 
ize that the success or failure of the 
work of these organizations does not 
depend wholly upon the officers and 
those who have the matter in charge. 
To make a meeting a success requires 
the presence and hearty co-operation 
of all who might be benefited. ‘Those 
who have charge of the meetings and 
those who are assigned parts as speak- 
ers are expected to make some prep- 
aration for the work, and there ought 
to be some preparation by those who 
attend the meetings. If there are not 
subjects on the program that are of 
special interest for personal study and 
investigation before the meeting, every 
farmer has some problem before him 
which he cannot solve to his satisfac- 
tion. The meeting is the place to get 
help if he is prepared to present his 
case in a clear and concise manner. if 
the farmer don’t need help he should 
prepare himself to help others.—Our 
Grange Homes. 





Reduced Rates to Southern & Western | 


points via Michigan Central. 
Settlers’ and Homeseekers’ Excursion Rates to 
Many southern and western points on special 
dates during November and December are on sale 
at all Michigan Central ticket offices. For full 
oe address J. S. Haut, Mich. Pasg’r Agt., 
. C.R, R., Detroit. 


Michigan Aaricltral College 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL WINTER COURSES, 


To Begin Monday, Jan. 3, 1898, and 
to Continue Six Weeks. 

The cost to the student for a residence of six weeks, in 
one of these courses, will be about $23.50, aside from 
railroad fare, laundry, note books, but including 
fees, board, etc. The courses are: 

1—Creamery Management’and Butter Making. 

2—Home Dairying. 

3—Live Stock Husbandry. 

4—Fruit Culture. ’ 

5—Floricuiture and Winter Vegetable Gardening. 

For particulars send for illustrated circular. 

Address PRESIDENT J. L. SNYDER, 

Agricultural College, Mich 








SOME FACTS REGARDING THE RAPID 








HEART DISEASE. 





INCREASE OF HEART TROUBLES. 


Do Not be Alarmed but Look For 
the Cause. 


Heart troubles, at least among Ameri- 
cans, are certainly increasing and while 
this may be largely due to the excitement 
and worry of American business life, it is 
more often the result of weak stomachs, 
of poor digestion. 

Real, organic heart disease is incurable; 
but not one case in a hundred of heart 
trouble, is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs 
are controlled by branches of the same 
great nerves, the Sympathetic and Pneu- 
mogastric. 

In another way, also the heart it affected 
by that form of poor digestion, which 
causes gas and fermentation from half di- 
gested food; there is a feeling of oppression 
and heaviness in the chest caused by pres- 
sure of thedistended stomach on the heart 
and lungs, interfering with their action; 
hence arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, 
makes it thinand watery, which irritates 
and weakens the heart 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
troubles is to improve the digestion and 
to insure the prompt assimilation of food 

This can best be done by the regular use 
after meals, of some safe, pleasant and ef- 
fective digestive preparation, like Stuart’s 





Meat Chopper 








makes sausage, scrapyle and ; 
hogs-head cheese quickly and 
thriftily—saves you as muchin \ 
one, busy week as it costs, | | 
Chops meats, vegetables, fish. 
Steadily perfected for 15 years. 
For sale by all dealers, Small family size, 
No. 5, $2. Chops one pound a minute, 
Large family size, No. 10, $3. Chops two 
poundsa minute. Send 4c. in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper ’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Phila. 








Dyspepsia Tablets which may be found at 
most drugstores and which contain valu- 
able, harmless digestive elements, in a 
convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persist- 
ent use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
meal time will cure any form of stomach 
trouble, except cancer of stomach. 


Send address on postar 
and we mail you a lotof 
Gold Plated Jewelry 
to sell among friends. 


Vhen sold, you send 
Fall sized packages of the tablets sold cunerana aint ameter 
by druggists at 5u cents. winding, Gold Plated 


openface Wateh and 
Chain, or you keep half 
the money instead of 
wateh. By sending you 
agree to pay for or return & 
jewelry on demand, Write 


Little book on stomach troubles mailed 
free. Address Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 





No Frozen Tanks. No More Ice Water for | }{0\" sone. Bee 
Stock. Send name and get descriptive circular. | 4 d. ‘Dept. 23, N.¥.'T. Co. 





fomesniat new in CAST IRON STOCK TANK 634 E. 116th St., N. Y. 


S. Ashes removed by water. 



















SPRANKLE & HAYWARD. Kendaliville, Ind. 


. Guaranteed to cure in 10 Second Ka ( 
MSs days or money refunded. Ui Ua Fa 
SPECIFIC Price, $1 00 per bottle. if every description; also New 


Sold b drug ists or sent | Iron Roofing, Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, 
y 
prepaid. Write for testi- ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction 








CURES 
TOBACCO 


aterial procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Lum- 
from 


usual prices. Catalogue FREE on application. 
vio nials. F.A. HYDE & CO., | chieaco Housewrecking Co.. 85th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 





PVN: 1h PENN 29 Hodges Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 








S$4A DAY Best bank reference. Send WORK AT HOME 


Furnished people of either sex, at good Wy 


al Ege ao 
price list and particulars. 
Easily Made, No Humbug § American Tea Co., Detroit, Mich. for full information address LABA 





IE 








COMPANY, Dept. A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








$6,000 CHINESE PRIZE PUZZLE! 


7 

: ¥ HIS picture represents Li Hung Chang at the 
s 4 original occupation of his people. Around y a 
him are four of his customers presumably after : 

. their washee-washee. It is not very easy to find 
the faces of the four customers, but by a close 
search and twisting and turning the Chinaman 
around they will be revealed. Can you find them? 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE!" 


TRYIT. Don’t sive up, It will pay you. When 
you have found them mark each one with across 
(X), cut out the picture and mail it to us. If cor- 
rect we will send you a prize at once, all charges 
prepaid. We are bound to be at the top. Hence 
we are compelled to make big offers to induce 
2 people to subscribe and we are going to do it. 

We must double our subscription list thisseason, 
and to do so we intend giving away THOUS- 
ANDS OF PRIZES. Among them will 
be $100.00 CASH PRIZES, BI- 
CYCLES, SILVER WATER PIT- 
Ss CHERS, SILVER TEA SETS OF 
» FOUR Pe, Oe WINDING 





? 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


: Charges one of the above prizes, of our selection. You are sure to be pleased 
s but if you can honestly say you are not; we will cheerfully return your money. We do 
s this to advertise our paper in your locality and_we will expect those who would win to 
interest their friends in a pecuniary manner, and when they get their prize to show it and 
say it came as a premium with the Chicago Household Guest, one of the best family pa- 
pers published. To be first is a laudable ambition. It is our desire to lead all otherlpapers, 
* and for this reason alone do we make this wonderful offer of thousands of valu- 
able prizes, to secure the best subscription list. 2 
: You can winif youtry. With your answer you must send fifteen 2-cent stamps, or 25 
* cents in silver to pay for one year’s subscription to the Household Guest. The regular 


’ for the price of six months. You will get fall value in the paper, and you aresure of a 
prize also. Bicycles, Tea Sets, Water Pitchers and all large articles are sent by express, 
while Watches, Rings, Pictures and Stick Pins go by mail. f you miss this you will be 
sorry. It is the greatestopportunity you ever had. Answer to-day it aq be your lucky day. 
Every one has an equal chance te secure the cash or bicycle prizes. When contest closes, 
the names of winners of the principal prizes will appear in the Household Guest. 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE RECEIVED LARCE PRIZES 
3 DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


: E. Fore, Knobsville, Pa. $100.00; Mrs. A. A. Peak, 1723 Southgate St., Louisville, Ky. $100.00; 
’ Mrs. Parkinson, Stocton, Manitoba. Can., $100.00: Rena Miller, Box 767, Geneva. Ind. 
$100.00; Walter Black, Etna, Pa. $100.00; Miss. Kittie Pratt, Perry, N. Y. $100.00; Miss. Mamie 
Burns, DeMoines, Lowa. $100.00; Miss. E. Higgins, 63 R. R. Ave., Washington, N. J. Bi- 
cycle; Lena Weaver, 708 4th St., 8. E., Washington, D. C. Bicycle; Mrs. Jos. Weaver, Rains- 
wood, Va. Bicycle; D. E. Fore, P. M.. Knobsville, Pa. Bicycle; John Schulte, Racine, Wis 

Bicycle; Albert J. Thomas, Detroit, Mich. 5 Washington Ave., Bicycle: Mrs. Mary Merry- 


sen, West Granville, Wis. $25.00; Miss. Mamie Fox, Greenbush, Rens Co., N. Y., $25.00; 
Michael Connoly, Box 255 Hinsdale, Mich. $25.00; Nellie Quigley, 334 Baldwin St. Waterbury 
Conn. $25.00; W.8. Leavenworth, Ripon, Wis. $25.00; Mrs. Richard Sanndes, Watertown, 


and satisfy yourself that we do as we say. When answering please state whether yot are a 
subscriber or not. 


Adicts wiv Aft dA Oh 





‘price is 50 cents, but during this offer, woe will give you one year's subscription § 


man, Sturgis,S. D. Bicycle; H, C. Printer, 327 Lexington Ave., Col. O. $25.00; Kitty Tennes- ¢ 


N. Y., 16 Baker St. $25.00. ens : #4 
“Besides hundreds of other prizes. It is our desire that you write any of those parties + 


Address HOUSEHOLD GUEST CO., Dept. 63 CHICAGO, ILL. g 


vivastreet 
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* Every one solving this Chinese Puzzle correctly will surely receive Free of all 3 
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NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
STOCK. 





The quality of the cattle from the 
United States has been very good as 
a rule this year, many of the consign- 
ments being splendid specimens of the 
best types of Aberdeen-Angus, Short- 
horns and Herefords, evidently select- 
ed with a full knowledge of the re- 





quirements of our markets. The ship- 
ments from Canada have been rather 
below the average, and sales, it is 


said, have been very unsatisfactory to | 


exporters, although the prices current 
for stock in Montreal, Toronto, and 
other markets have been moderate 
right along. The sheep from the 
United States and Canada, as a rule, 
were very good, and early in the sea- 
son numbers ofyoung sheep made high 
prices. 

The Argentine sheep taken all 
through show a wonderful improve- 
ment, and (one or two glutted markets 
excepted) have sold well. It is grati- 
fying to note that some little attention 
is being paid to the subject of better 
transit, although there is still enor- 
mous room for improvements, If our 
Argentine friends could only under- 
stand that as much care shoula be 
taken in sending us their cattle and 
sheep as is taken in sending them our 
pedigreed bulls and rams, they would 
heve no reason to complain about the 
bad markets in England.—London 
Meat Trades Journal. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


| X L EVAPORATORS. 


Simple in Construction. Easy to Operate. 

{ Greaterresults. No 
| Jifting of pans. One 
Our man can operate. 
. | Do away with si- 
ym Claims. | pion Don't re- 
| quire an engineer. 











Catalogue sent free which fe 


gives full particulars. ul ¥ , 
Write atonce. ~ 
WARREN EVAPORATOR WORKS, 


. Warren, Mich. 
Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


DAIN cesres SWEEP MILL 
yw es 


sweep’s once. Or- 


Pressure between 
burrsin grinding is 
carried on chilled 
roller bearings— 






Sold under an absolute guarantee to do d 
ouble 
amount of work of any other mill of same «Re 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 
AIN MFG. COo., Carroliton, Mo. 


The “TOWER” Post Horse-Power 


Drives feed cutters, feed 
mills, cider mills, corn 
shellers, lathes, elevators, 
j and other light machin- 
4 ery requiring one or two 
horses. Belts direct. No 
jack. No tumbling-red. 
Keeps your horse in the 
barn. Price $25, net 
cash,on board cars,Green- 
} ville, Mich. By lifting the 
post from the floor socket, 
i} the post may be laid to one 
4 side, thus instantly clear- 
ing the barn fioor. The 
Simplest, Strongest, 
, and Most Convenient 
Pewer made. Lastsa Lifetime. Now is the 
time to correspond and place orders, thus insuring 
bORDON delivery. Address only m : 
ORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE CO., Greenville, Vich. 


THE LEFFEL ENCINES 
ARE GOOD ENGINES 
because they are made of the 
best material known, with the 
very best workmanship pro- 
curable. They are Horizontal, 
6 H. P. up: Upright, 3 H. P. up; 
and Portable, 5 to 12 H. P. 
These are ideal engines for 
farm use, good for running 
Separator, Feed &Ensil- 
= age Cutters, Corn Shell- 
© ers. Feed Grinders, Wood 
~ = Saws, etc. Send for free 
book on Engines and Boilers 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 1306, Springfield, O 


ECONOMIC FEED BOILERS 


For Farmers, Stock Crowers 
and Poultrymen. 


TAKES LESS FUEL 'HAN ANY OTHER. 


60 gallon capacity, $8.50; 90 gal., $9; 120 gal., $9.50. 


THE FARMER’S FORCE. 


Large size, price $5.00; warranted 5 years. 
Has always given satisfaction. 


IRON BOUND STOCK TANKS. 


Send stamp fer catalog. 


C. A. SHAVER, Mfr., Saranac, Mich. 
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BEST AND CHEAPEST ON EARTH 
Asx Your Drater on SEND TO Us & 
Por CrRcULaR. 





y3iv3 





Reonomy Mfe. Co. Homer, Nich. j 
Send for 


Rubber Specialties. $< {", 
EUCLID RUBBER CO., 14 Middle St., Cleveland. 





When you learn how many and how valuable are the ad- 
vantages that attend the use of these famous Separators. 
Does the advantage of getting more cream out of your milk 
than by any other means count for anything with you? 
Does the advantage of better butter quality count for any- 


thing? Does an increase of 15 per cent. more butter mean 
anything to you? If so, you should investigate the 


IMPROVED 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


There is not a better separator in the world than 
this. Dairymen who have tried several and con- 
ducted comparative tests, say there are none so 
_. It is a fact that the Improved United 

tates Cream Separator separates the cream coms 
pletely, and does it quicker and at less cost than 
any other. It runs easily, operates easily and 
cleans easily. Isn’t it to your interest to learn all 
you can about it? 


Write us for Catalogues and further particulars, which we 
will gladly send FREE. Beware of imitations and infringe- 
ments. Agents wanted where we are not represented. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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THE GRANITE STATE 
MAPLE SAP EVAPORATOR 


....-has for more than 21 years given entire satisfac- 
tion to all users. It is simple in operation, and 
with our automatic regulator is periectly safe to 
leave. Each section is constructed from one sheet 
of tinned stecl, requiring no solder to prevent 
leakage. The arch is constructed of cast iron 
and galvanized steel, and made by the manu- 
facturers of the....:.... 


(Granite State Feed Cookers 


A sample of the ‘‘Pear]’’ (tinned or galvanized 









after being made) steel Sap Spout will be sent 3 it. high 
FREE to any sugar maker who incntious this 43% in “wide 
aper and sends a 2c. stamp to pay postage. 8 to 16 ft long 


housands of these spouts are sold every year. police 
ACTUAL SIZE 








we will send 1,000 spouts, with 
hooks, for $12.50; 100 
for $1.50. Send for 
catalogue of sugar- 
makers’ supplies, free 
on application. 


If your hardware dealer does not keep them, 


Granite State Evaporator Co. 
557 Temple Court, New York City 
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FEED 


TORNADO currers 


ARE THE BEST. 


Owing to the long continued drouth. the question now con- 
fronting almost every farmer, dairyman and stock raiser in the 
United States is, ‘How to best utilize theirsupply ef feed te enable 
them to keep their stock alive during the coming long feeding period 
—a period that at best cannot be less than six months.”’ 

We answer.“Use a TORNADO Feed Cutter, cut up all of 
your Hay, Straw, and especially your Corn Fodder.” Do this 
and save one-half of your feed. Kemember the Tornado is made 
in ten sizes, ranging from a small hand power size to a large steam 
et size capable of cutting atonof dry fodder.in ten minutes 
or less. 

we mail free on application our 1897 catalogue giving full par- 
ticulars,also a sample of cornstalks cut on a Tornado. 

W. R. HARRISON & CO., Massillon, Ohio. 


eas, THE 









mm etc. advertise themselves. The best 
always cheapest. Cansupplyall your wants 
{from Flower and Vegetable Seeds to 

Street Trees at low rates. We publish one of 

the leading Seed, Plant and Tree Cata- 

3\ logues issued which we mail free. Try us, 

. *' our stock and prices will please you, Can refer 

you to customers in every state and territory inthe Union. 43 years of square dealing has made us 

patrons and friends far and near. Have hundreds of car dads of FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS, «TC. We send by mail postpaid Seeds, 

Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by express 


or freight. 44th year. 32 Greenhouses. 1,000 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 28, PAINESVILLE, O. 











Howe Scales 


—The United States Standard, 





Over 500 Styles and Sizes, Scales of 








a_i — every kind for every purpose. 
Accurate, Reliable, Durable. Write for free catalogue. Mention this paper. 
|. _BORDEN & SELLECK CO., a 48-50 Lake Street, a CHICAGO, ILL. 
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, (pySteel Wheels 


1 Staggered Oval Spokes. 


M Rae co BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 
4 = 
\y CHEAPEST AND BEST 
LW Ly way togeta low wagon. Any size 

= \i wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


P ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


LUMBER , 


to sell direct to the Farmer or Contractor. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Lath and Shingles. 


»» rite for prices. 


{ 
C. S. BLISS & CO., Saginaw Mich. | 
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WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Please mention that you 
saw their advertisement in 
the MicHIGAN FARMER. 


Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. Nitrate ef Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itis not only 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 


Free A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
Ve Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers. ‘Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORTON FARM (P. 0.) N.Y, 


tely Cround 


—husks, cob and all, is the 
corn that is treated by the 


Scientific 
CRINDING MILL, 
Steam, water or suitable 
ower, Many sizes. Gri 
allgrains sinely or mixed. 
Grinding plates sharpen 
= | Taka \ themselves. Equaled by 
Damm none. Other styles for horses. 

Be i) Our 
ti Write for catalozue before 





















WideTires Make Good Roads, 
GOSHEN 


LOW WAGON 


IWHEELS 


have wide tires—3'4 to 6-in. 
j Just see how it’s made—layer 
upon layer of kiln dried In- 
~) diana White Oak, cut wedge 
shaped, grain running from 
hubtotire. Look how it’s riv- 
eted, Look at the broad 

be flanges with bolts running 
KELLY F'NDRY & MACH 

































.CO. clear throug’ 
15 Purl St. Goshen, Ind. _—_ Circulars dc. free. 
¢ None 
8 » Better 
Made 


waste of grain by grind- g@ 
ing all your feed one \ 


Buckeye 
Feed Mill & Power iG 


COMBINE 


crushes & grinds ear corn 
cob and all and all other 
grain single or mixed,fine or 
coarse as desired, supplies 
power for other purposes 
at the same time. Prices 
and machines both right. 
lllustrated catalogue fre: 
Staver Carriage 

76th & Wallace age,.co 
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Saved by building your own wire fence with the 
WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. One man can 
~ weave 40 rods of the 
; best Cable Strand 

“rg Fence per day with 

this economical ma- 

chine. Enables you to 
run fence advantage- 
. ously and uniformly 
over hilly ground. Very simple and easy to operate. 
Costs only 83.50. Sent by express on receipt of 
price, Specially favorable terms to good agents and 
dealers. WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


‘see. Feed Mill 


sym Grinds Corn and Cob and 
ey all kinds of Small Grain. 


Made in four sizes, for 2, 
4,8 and 10 horse power. 
Send for catalog and prices. 
THOS. ROBERTS: 
.O. Box 81. Springfield,O 





































































= made on new principles.Grind: 
Near corn & all other kind grain? 
for feed or table use. 2to 16 h.p t 
Only ear corn Belt Mill that) 
Bican® be run with 2h.p. Guaran-§ 
teed easiest run’g made. Sweet [ 
Mill $18. Corn Shellers,!) sizes 
: Best hand sheller$1l. One! 
— = sheller,hand or power #4.%. 7 
MARVIN SMITH CO bu. an hr. Self fe 


3) 164 S. Clinton St., Chicago, I), ; _ shells 50) bu deny. 


HEEBNERS arate HORSE POWER 
pVith SPEED REGULATOR. __=3 
‘or 1, 2 and 3 Horses. 


with the WOLVERINE 
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is MILL Does 


all kinds of work fine; ononé 
i s without injuring 
S erindere, corn and-cob; 


h 


t 

rye, 
’s di from all others. . 

ti iS os ni Griaes Belt Power Mills 


to 25 H. P.) 
D.N.P, DOWSHER 60. So, Bend, Ind 














